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MODERN AND ANCIENT IDEAS OF LIBERTY CONTRASTED. 


CHAPTER I. 


[IDEAS OF GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY 
CURRENT IN EUROPE FROM THE SEC- 
OND TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wu it take the starch of pride 
and self-laudation out of us to look 
back over Europe one thousand 
years ago, and see how much better 
this great matter of government 
and liberty was understood then 
than it appears to be in the United 
States at the present time? We 
shall, at least, be able to show that 
not only the theory of liberty, but 
the structure of a free system of 
government was fully comprehend- 
ed and boidly written upon by tho 
most advanced minds of that day. 
The righ/s of government, as existing 
independent of the will and con- 
sent of the people, were denounced 
by great and good men with as 
much zeal and boldness as they 


have been in Taz Otp Guarp dur- 
ing the last seven years. Indeed, 
we shall prove that our forefathers 
were not the discoverers of any new 
theory, or the inventors of any new 
system of government, when they 
established this Republic. The 
ideas were all old. They were such 
as the common reason of tie virtu- 
ous portion of mank nd had affirm- 
edin all generations. Only tyrants 
and the tools of tyrants had crash- 
ed out these principles, just as the 
same kind of despotism is trying to 
do in this country at the’ present 
time. 

In 1565, an eminent Danish states- 
man, Henricus Ranzovius, wrote a 
work entitled “‘Commentarius Bel- 
licus,” in which he says: 

“All kings and princes in most 
republics, rightfully and lawfully 
constituted, are obliged by their 
paction, entered into before their 
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inauguration, not to begin or make 
any war without the consent of all 
the States and the people. Thus, 
in my hearing, King Philip, of 
Spain, when he demanded and took 
an oath from his people in the Ne- 
therlands, promised by a mutual 
oath to the States, that he would 
make no war in those parts without 
their consent. The same also, most 
noble king, is received and observed 
not only in our kingdoms and do- 
minions, but likewise is in use in 
almost all Europe.” 

The above was written in Den- 
mark, three hundred and three years 
ago. Can language more plainly set 
forth the absolute subordination of 
government to the consent of the 
governed? The following extract 
from a work entitled The Common- 
wealth, written by John Bodin, one 
of the greatest law-writers of France 
in the sixteenth century, published 
at Paris in 1570, is clear enough on 
the same point : 

“The Roman Emperors were at 
first nothing else but Princes of the 
Commonwealth, that is to say, the 
chief men—the sovereignty, never- 
theless, still resting in the people, 
the emperor having the sovereign 
authority only in use or consent, 
not in right ; the state being but a 
mere principality, wherein the people 
had the sovereignty. So the German 
empire at this day is nothing else 
but a principality, wherein the em- 
peror is head and chief (or leader,) 
the power and majesty of the empire 
belonging unto the estates and peo- 
ple thereof.” 

Such were the sentiments preva- 
lent among all the nations of Europe 
more than three hundred years ago. 
In Munster’s Cosmography we have 
the following passage : 


“Not to mention the kings and 
kingdom of Norway, long since in- 
corporated into Denmark, in which 
realm not one king anciently died of 
age or disease in above one hundred 
years, but of violent deaths—there 
being this custom, that whoever 
slow a tyrant king was thereby made 
aking. The kings of Sweden have 
always been elected upon certain 
conditions, and subordinate to the 
power of their whole states.” 

Can we look back without pro- 
found respect upon the grand and 
plucky people of those ancient days, 
who suffered no tyrant to live after 
he had once attempted to overthrow 
tke absolute right of self-govern- 
ment? 

Voltaire says, in his History of 
Charles XII.: “Sweden preserved 
its freedom without interruption to 
the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry. During that long period the 
form of government was more than 
once altered ; but all these altera- 
tions were in favor of liberty. The 
first magistrate was invested with 
the name of king, a title which in 
different countries is attended with 
very different degrees of power. In 
Poland, Sweden and England it 
means the first man of the repub- 
lie.” 

No better study of liberty cin be 
found than in the lives and deaths 
of the tyrants of Sweden, Denmark, 
Hangary, Bohemia and Poland, 
whether before or after the preva- 
lence of Christianity in those coun- 
tries, as recorded in those famous 
old authors, Munster, Joannis Mag- 
nus, Oratzius and Olus Magnus. 
Their writings are enough to blanch 
the cheek of every tyrant now on 
earth, and might be read with espe- 
cial profit by the Congress of the 
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United States at the present time. 
They might, in these old writings, 
learn the just fate of tyrants not half 
as besotted as they themselves are, 
more than three hundred years ago. 
Prinne, in his Sovereign Power, pub- 
lished in 1643, says : 

“For the kings of Denmark, I 
have formerly prcved, that they can 
make no war, peace, laws, nor lay 
any impositions on their subjects, 
but by common consent of the es- 
tates and the people; their kings 
being elected by the people are 
crowned kings upon such conditions, 
oaths, articles, as their states, in 
whom the sovereign power resides, 
shall prescribe unto them.” 

And Martinus Chromerus, in his 
De Republica Magistratibus, informs 
us that “the princes and dukes of 
Poland, before it was advanced into 
a kingdom, and the kings of it ever 
since it became a realm, were 
always elected by the nobles and the 
states’ unanimous suffrages.” 

King Henry III. was elected a 
sworn king of Poland in 1574; but 
in three weeks after his coronation 
he departed secretly out of Poland 
and went to receive the crown of 
France. His peopie immediately 
sent a message to him that, “ unless 
he returned into Poland before the 
12th of May, they would depose him 
and elect another king.” The king 
not heeding this warning, there was 
called a general assembly of the 
estates and people of Poland, which 
formally dep»sed King Henry, and 
elected Stephen Battery in his 
place, who was crowned February 8, 
1576, taking the following oath : 

“T, Stephen, by the grace of God 
elected King of Poland, promise and 
sacredly swear to Almighty God 
upon these holy evangelists of Jesus 
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Christ, that I will hold, observe, de- 
fend, and fulfill in all conditions, 
articles, and points therein express- 
ed, all rights, liberties, securities, 
privileges, public and private, given 
and granted to the ecclesiastics and 
seculars, citizens, inhabitants, and 
any other persors of what state and 
condition soever. And if I shall 
violate my oath in anything (which 
God forbid,) the inhabitants of my 
realm shall not be bound to yield me 
any obedience ; yea, and I do ipso 
facto free them from all faith and 
obedience which they may owe unto 
me asking. And I will demand no 
absolution from this my oath of any 
one, neither will I receive any, 
which shall be voluntarily offered, 
so help me God.” 

Now all this is indisputable proof 
that, three hundred years ago, the 
people of Poland held that self-gov- 
ernment was an absolute and inali- 
enable right of any and every peo- 
ple. The king, so far from being 
sovereign, was simply the appointed 
or elected agent of the sovereignty 
of all the people. And whereas this 
king attempted to use powers which 
they had not delegated to him, they 
spared no time in driving him from 
power, or, if need be, in cutting off 
his head. Let us pause here a mo- 
ment and reflect upon what would 
have been the fate of such a body as 
the present Congress of the United 
States, had it existed in Poland three 
hundred years ago. And in the 
light of this history we may ask if it 
is not true that the popular know- 
ledge of liberty has not retrograded 
rather than progressed in the last 
three hundred years? 

M. Paulus Straushius, in his Ros- 
publica Bohemia, says : 

“The power of the kings of Bohs- 
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mia, who were elected by the general 
votes of the states, is so far restrain- 
ed in that realm that they can deter- 
mine nothing concerning the king- 
dom or great affairs of the realm, 
but in their parliaments, or general 
assemblies of the estates, by the 
general consent of the people.” 

The following passage from Grim- 
ston’s Imperial History is clear on 
this point : | 

* Anno 1611. The Emperor Ru- 
dolph being willing to settle the 
kingdom of Bohemia on his brother 
Matthias, in an assembly of the 
states of Bohemia, called for that 
purpose, the estates thereupon drew 
many articles which Matthias was 
to swear to before they would crown 
him, with forty articles of complaints 
and grievances, for which they 
craved redress ; and the inhabitants 
of Prague required the confirmation 
of eight articles which concerned the 
private government of their city ; 
all of which the Emperor was com- 
pelled to grant, so that he had noth- 
ing in a manner but the title, some 
of the flowers of the crown, left to 
him. Anno1617. Matthias resign- 
ing the crown of Bohemia, recom- 
mended Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, to them as his successor. 
The states would not admit him 
except upon condition that if he did 
not please them the states should 
not be bound to yield him the least 
obedience.” 

The idea of obedience to rulers, 
who held their place in opposition 
to the consent of the governed, is 
an abomination which was unknown 
to the people of Bohemia two or 
three hundred yearsago. So it was 
to the ancient people of Hungary. 
Prinne says: “The kings of Hun- 


gary are merely elective by the 


states, without whom they can 
neither make laws, impose taxes, 
levy war, nor conclude peace.” All 
this is confirmed by the rapidity 
with which the Hungarians put out 
the eyes and cut off the heads of 
those who attempted to play the 
tyrant overthem. Peter, the second 
Christian king of Hungary wa:, in 
the third year of his reign, banished 
for his tyranny, and Aba elected in 
his place. But Aba was in the third 
year of his reign killed for his des- 
potic acts, and the crown restored 
to Peter. But in the third year after 
his restitution, he was, for his op- 
pressive acts, seized by the people, 
his eyes put out, and imprisoned till 
he died. The history of king- 
scourging, and king-choking all 
over Europe in ancient times, is 
proof that the people were not 
always the tame, spivitless, lily- 
livered victims of oppression they 
now are in most parts of the world. 

Georgius Obrectus, one of the 
most learned men of the sixteenth 
century, who was public professor of 
law in the city of Strasburg, in a 
werk entitled Disputatio Juridica, 
lays down the following proportions 
in relation to the rights and duties 
of every oppressed people : 

“ All the inferior magistrates and 
people in the empire, or other king- 
doms, collectively considered, are 
above the emperor and kings them- 
selves ; and if they be unjustly as- 
saulted with violence by any party 
they may both defend themselves, 
and repel and punish the assailant. 
If the superior magistrate, or king, 
neglect his duty, the inferior magis- 
trate may call on the people to pro- 
tect themselves. Those who repre- 
sent all the peaple, as electcrs, 
palatins, nobles, parliament may 














admonish the prince of his duty, and 
ought to seek by all means to divert 
him from his tyranny. But if he 
proceeds, and repents not, and ob- 
s.inately perverts the laws, then he 
is accounted a tyrant, and is an 
enemy of God and man ; and if he 
cannot be expelled but by armed 
force, it is lawful for the e’ectors and 
others to cail the people to arms 
and eject him from his seat, for the 
entire government of a realm is not 
committed by the people to the 
prince alone. Hence Brutus, the 
Tribune,and Lucretius, the Governor 
of the city, called the people to arms 
against Tarquin the proud, and by 
their authority expelled him from 
the kingdom. So the Roman Sen- 
ate judged Nero an enemy of the 
Republic, and condemned him to 
the gallows—-punished Vitellius with 
death, ignominiously mutilated and 
dragged through the city. But if, 
perchance, the nobles connive with 
a usurping ruler, and thus fail to 
truly take care of the rights of 
the people, let there at least be one 
who may detest the tyrant, and take 
care that the republic sustain no detri- 
ment.” 

When we consider that th's is the 
language of one of the first states- 
men and ablest law-writers of the 
sixteenth century, we are compelled 
to reflect upon the degeneracy or 
ignorance of the popular leaders cf 
the present century. But we can 
quote to the same effect a still 
greater name of antiquity, that of 
Franciscus Hotomanus, author of an 
immortal work, entitled, De Jure 
Magistratus in Subditos, in which he 
Bays : 

“Tf emperors and kings shall de- 
generate into tyrants, violate their 
oaths and covenants made uato the 
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people, invade their laws, liberties, 
persons, with armed violence, make 
war upon them ; then the people in 
such cases may, without any guilt of 
treason, rebellion, sedition, not only 
disobey, but lawfully resist them 
with force of arms, both in point of 
law and conscience, and are obliged 
under pain of treachery and perfidi- 
ousness to their country, thus to re- 
sist ; and in cases of incorrigibility, 
for the public weal and preservation, 
may justly drive them from their 
places, as enemies or traitors to 
their country and people. Because 
no nation under heaven ever elect- 
ed or voluntarily submitted them- 
selves to rulers but upon this con- 
dition—that they should justly gov- 
ern, de‘end and protect them, not 
tyranize over, pillage, murder, 
oppress, or make war upon them, 
contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture.” 

To the same effect we might quote 
from Grotius, and indeed from a 
hundred of the most disiinguished 
statesmen and law-wriiers of anti- 
quity. Indeed, one of the most 
popular classical mottos was that— 
Populum universum rege potiorem 
esse; (t.¢@,) “All the people are 
beiter and greater than the king.” 
Prinne, while quoting from such 
great authors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as Marius Salamonius, Stepha- 
nus, Junius Brutus, and John Mari- 
ana, says : 

“In all empires and monarchies, 
the states, diets, public officers and 
general assemblies which represent 
them, are the supremest sovereign 
power, superior to the emperors, 
kings and princes themselves, who 
are subordinate ministers and ser- 
vants to them, elected, created by 
them, for their common good, and 
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not absolute sovereign lords or pro- 
prietors to rule and domineer over 
them at their pleasure.” 

Now, for “emperors and kings,” 
let us substitute Congress, and then 
see in what light we appear, judged 
by the greatest writers of Jaw snd 
government of three centuries ago. 
Does it not make us blush? Are 
we not the vainest boasters and the 
greatest ignoramuses the world ever 
saw, to imagine that we are either 
the defenders or appreciators of 
liberty ? 

The great author last quoted says 
in ai other place : 

“Tt is undeniably evident that all 
monarchies, empires, kingdoms, 
were originally created, institu:ed, 
ordained, continued, limited, and 
received all their jurisdiction, power, 
authority, both from, by and for the 
people, whose creatures, ministers, 
servants they are and ought to be.” 

Could Jefferson or Madison have 
stated the fundamental principles of 
free government better? But again 
says the old authority : “ Kings and 
emperors have no absolute power 
over the lives, liberties, goods, es- 
tates of the people, to dispose of 
them, imprison them, or strip them 
of their possessions at their pleas- 
ure.” Can we read these words, 
written so many hundred years ago, 
and by one of the greatest minds of 
antiquity, and not feel our blood 
leaping like flame in our veins to 
witness the absolute despotism, con- 
fiscations, disfranchisements, and 
brutal rule of Congress over one- 
half of the States of this Republic? 
Even the judges of Henry VIII. of 
England ruled that, “It is felony to 
slay aman in juting, and the like, 
notwithstanding it be done by order 
of the king, for the: command is 
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against the law.” And again, by 
Judge Fortescue, 19 Henry, 6.63, 
“Ifthe king grant to me, that if I 
kill such a man, I shall not be im- 
peached for it ; this grant is void as 
against law.” 

But have we any Supreme Court 
now which has the dignity and vir- 
tue to say, that if a man is imprison- 


. ed, seized of his estates, and oppressed, 


by order of Conyress, the whole is void, 
being conirary to the organic law of 
the Re, ublic? At this precise mo- 
ment we have not. But the time 
will come when we shall have. The 
time will come when all these un- 
lawful seizures by acts of Congress 
will be declared null, and those 
pliant tools who have executed them 
wi!l themselves stand in the pillory 
of the offended laws. Unless God 
and justice have quit this world, that 
time will come. Unless all history 
is a cheat and delusion, it must sure- 
ly come. And, in the meantime, we 
are permitted to turn away in dis- 
gust from the venality, ignorance, 
or cowardice of the present hour, 
and refresh our minds with the 
writings of the great statesmen, 
lawyers and heroes of other centu- 
ries. 

Nearly all the Christian writers 
on government and liberty boldly 
declared that tyrannical rulers, who 
oppress and invade the liberties and 
personal rights of the people, might 
be foicibly resisted by all who were 
oppressed ; nay, even put to death 
by any hand which could reach 
them. St. Thomas of Aquin, in his 
great work entitled De Regimine 
Principum, which was dedicated to 
the King of Cyprus, says : 

“TE it belong to the multitude to 
provide themselves with rulers, the 
rulers made by them may not un- 














justly be removed, destroyed, or 
their power restrained, if they abuse 
that power. Neither are the people 
to be held as doing a disloyal deed 
in deposing tyrants, although they 
had perpetually subjected them- 
selves to them before, because the 
tyrants themselves have deserved it, 
in not carrying themselves faithfully 
in the government of the people. 
Tyrannical rulers may lawfully be 
resisted or siain even by private 
persons in their own necessary de- 
fense, and in reference to public 
safety, but much more by the peo- 
ple’s general consent. Nor have 
such acts the character of sedition ; 
it is the tyrant rather who is sedi- 
tiv us.” 

Now, language equally as strong 
as the above might be quoted from 
such great names in the early Chris- 
tian Church, as Dominicus Soto, 
Ludovicus Molina, Bartholomeeus 
Salon, Alphonsus Salneron, and a 
great host of equally eminent au- 
thors too numerous to be quoted. 
Gerson even avers that: “ One who 
is truly a Pope may be lawfully bound, 
imprisoned and put to death for his 
offenses.” Both Sozomon and Nice- 
phorus Callistus, two ancient eccle- 
siastical historians, affirm the same 
sentiments in relation to the rights 
of individuals and peoples against 
oppression of every description. 
These sacred rights of liberty in- 
volved the use of any amount or 
kind of resistance which might be 
necessary to check or destroy 
tyrants. 

We quote these ancient authors 
to show that the sacred principles 
of free government were better un- 
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derstood, or at least better stated, 
and more boldly defended, nearly 
two thousand years ago than now. 
And out of the night of the passed— 
out of all the most horrible despot- 
isms of the dark ages—we challenge 
a parallel to the oppressions heaped 
upon the people of the Southern 
States by the party now in power. 
If there was ever before a more im- 
placable despotism, when, and where 
was it? What century of the Chris- 
tian era can be pointed to in which 
there were so few able writers on 
government and liberty as the pre- 
sent? In what century were the 
people more disgustingly supine 
and ignorant in relation to popular 
rights than now? When did shal- 
lowness, and impudence, and bom- 
bastic vanity reign with such univer- 
sal sway as now? When before did 
the popular leaders pretend to so 
much and know so little as now? 
If we wish to see all past abomi- 
nations eclipsed, look to the Mongrel 
leaders of Congress. If there isa 
gentleman among them, who is he? 
If a statesman, a patriot, an histo- 
rian, a man of letters, or a man of 
honor, which one is it? Is it a 
Wade, a Sumner, a Yates, a Ben. 
Butler, a Schenck, a Thad. Stevens, 
a Chandler, or a Logan? Good 
God, what legislators! Compare 
their reading and information on 
the science of government ani’ the 
rights of man with the old authors 
we have quoted in this article? But 
in future chapters we shall present 
still more startling proofs that w 
aro retrograding rather than pro 
gressing in this most useful and im 
portant of all branches of knowledge. 
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THE POSITIVE DEMOCRACY. 


Tue New York Sun has an article 
on “Positive Democrats,” which 
possesses an amount of fairness, in 
some respects, which is not usual in 
a paper of its politics. By Positive 
Democras it means those who re- 
fused to support Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, preferring to stand by 
the ancient doctrines and the proud 
records of the party, in relation to 
State Sovereignty and the limita- 
tions of Federal power. The Sun 
says of this class of Democrats : 

“The general result of the recent 
elections is evidently inspiring the 
positive men in the Democratic 
party to put forth extraordinary 
efforts to control its Presidential 
nomination. By positive men, we 
mean those who pride themselves 
upon standing now where they stood 
before the war, and who insist that 
if a victory is to be won in the com- 
ing contest, its glories and its re- 
wards shall belong to those who 
kept the fires burning upon the 
Democratic altars during the gloom- 
iest periods of the Republican as- 
cendancy of the last seven years.” 


The Sun further says : 

“These positive men do not over- 
look the important fact that, unlike 
the contest of 1864, the late rebel 
States are now to participate in the 
election of the P:esident ; and reas- 
oning from this premise, they think 
it would be madness to enter the 
lists with a candidate whose very 
name would offend the wounded 
pride and evoke the bitterest hosti- 
lity of the controlling minds below 
the Potomac and the Ohio. Hence, 
they scoff at the idea of nominating 
a War Democrat as both pusillani- 
mous and impolitic, and demand 
that their candidate shall not by his 


principles and his record be obnoxi- 
ous to members of the party who 
remained true to its doctrines in the 
face of popular proscription, and 
despite the example of wide-spread 
defection. This class of Democrats 
are the controlling element of the 
organization. True, it also embo- 
dies a large amount of youthful vig- 
or, generous in its impulses, pro- 
gressive in its ideas, and ready to 
shuffle off ancient leaders. But the 


control of the party is not yet in 
their hands.” 


While the Sun rightly estimates the 
pride and conscious strength of the 
positive Democracy—that is, of true 
Democracy—it fails to comprehend 
the pacific attitude of that Demo- 
cracy in relation to the next Presi- 
dential nominee. If we understand 
that temper, it is to ignore all past 
differences, so far as it can, without 
absolute treachery to the fundamen- 
tal principles of Democratic liberty, 
and to unite upon the living and 
vital issues, on any statesman of 
character and ability, who repre- 
sents those issues, and who shall be, 
all things considered, least objec- 
tionable to the great masses of the 
party, as the nominee. But the 
positive Democracy will not be held 
responsible for the sure defeat of 
any nominee who should be put for- 
ward for the purpose of represent- 
ing the negro war, or the Lincoln 
administration. They are willing 


to treat the war as passed, and its 
principles as passed and gone, but 
they will not consent to be used for 
the purpose of either giving those 
principles a resurrection, or of in- 
corporating them permanently into 
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the Democratic party. If the prin- 
ciples of the negro war are to be 
fastened upon this country, they 
shall survive in the name of the 
terrible party that gave them birth. 
Democracy shall not carry such a 
load of shame into the pages of his- 
tory. While the positive Democracy, 
although embracing a commanding 
majority of the party, seeks no es- 
pecial endorsement of its own re- 
cord, it will not suffer the patriot- 
ism of that record to be assailed by 
the returning prodigals from the 
Lincoln camp. But on this matter, 
it is willing to be silent altogether. 
And it is not the fault of this posi- 
tive Democracy that we have not 
perfect silence on this matter. There 
is a faction which insists on calling 
itself the “ War Democracy,” or the 
“Loyal Democracy.” For many 
years, they were in the pay of the 
Lincoln administration, and if they 
are not still the secret agents and 
pensioned tools of the same party, 
their conduct is inexplicable. For 
instance, take the following from a 
’ war Democratic paper of this city: 


‘*The War Democrats are only retained 
in the ranks of an crganization that has 
outraged patriolism for so many years, 
with the slightest link ot association,” and 
*¢they will never help, directly or indirect- 
ly, by assertion or silence, by action or 
idleness, the election of the ultra Copper- 
head and false-hearted northerner, George 
H. Pendleton.” 

There is a type and specimen of 
what delights to call itself “the 
War Democracy.” Now what must 
be the fate of a nominee dictated by 
such a temper as this? The man 
who can fling such an insult in the 
face and eyes of the old positive 
Democratic party, and yet dream of 
success, is not only insolent, but he 
is a fool.. Referring to this very pas- 
sage, the New York Sun remarks: 
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*‘ But War Democrats, who, on their own 
admission, cling 10 the party with only the 
slightest link of association, can hardiy 
expect to dictate its nominations,” 

But this organ of the “ War De- 
mocracy,” above quoted, further 
says: s 

‘The organization happens to be com- 
posed of conflicting and antagonistic ele- 
ments; a large portion of it consists of ac- 
tual, positive, unconverted and undeniabie 
peace men, submissionists, worshipers of 
chivalry, admirers of the Sonth, and flun- 
kies at its ieet; men who would rather be 
kicked by a southern man than kissed by 
a northern woman. These cravens go bo- 
dily for their representative, their worthy 
exemplir, George H. Pendleton.” 

This same paper says the War 
Democracy would “rather a thou- 
sand times see the loyal soldier and 
moderate Republican, Gen. Grant, 
in the Presidential chair.” Now, if 
the positive Democrats—i. e., the real 
Democrats, have ever referred to those 
calling themselves “ War Demo- 
crats,” it has been in answer to such 
malice and down-right blackguard- 
ism astheabove. This shows what is 
really the disturbing element of the 
party. There is no end to the vio- 
lence and falsehood this element is 
capable of belching forth. The edi- 
tor of this magazine is the especial 
hatred of these “War Democrats,” 
a compliment which he does not 
especially dislike, and refers to it 
only to illustrate the animus of these 
men. A paper calling itself Demo- 
cratic, published in Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, referring to tue editor of Tuz 
Op Guarp, says: 


‘Burr, and that dirty loafer, Clay Dean, 
forced themselves into the New Hampshire 
campnign, and damaged the cause. They 
came here, and were requested to pass on, 
and permit us to select our own speakers.” 

Now witness the amount of lies 
embedded in this little piece of ma- 
lice. To Mr. Dean we need not re- 
fer. His fame is established as one 
of the ablest and truest Democrats 
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of the country, and a Democratic 
paper, which makes itself the tool 
of the Mongrel slang, sufficiently 
advertises its own shame. But Mr. 
Burr did not go to New Hampshire 
until he had received three several 
letters urging him to make the visit. 
So much for falsehood No. 1 of this 
paper; and as to falsehood No. 2, 
the following from the New York 
Express is a sufficient answer: 

‘The Democrats of New Hampshire do 
not seem to agree with the Radical press 
in ascribing their failure to effect a greater 
reduction of the majority to Mr. Burr. 
The Portsmouth Daly Times, one of the 
leading papers of the State, says: ‘The 
Radicals take delight in abusing Demo- 
cratic speakers in the late esmpaign. Hon, 
C. Chauncy Burr seen: ‘v be the special 
obj: ct of their maice. They ridicule him, 
and call him al! sorts of hard names. 
This shows that Mr. Burr is the peculiar 
object of their fears. Burr is a powertul 
speaker, and one of the ablest, if not at 
the head of all the able men in the coun- 
try. He cer:ainly has no superior as an 
orator and political wri'erin America. He 
is a very bo.d man, and never goes limping 
and haiting before the people. He is 
thoroughly imbued with sound Democratic 
principles. We never had a more effective 
instrumentality in this State. These Radi- 
cal slurs are s0 many vain ettempts to 
parry well-directed blows which tell with 
terrific effect against their wicked cause.’” 

And the falsehood No. 3, viz.: that 
Mr. Burr sought engagements to 
speak in Cunnecticut, is disposed of 
by the fact that that gentleman was 
importuned by many of the staunch 
Democrats of that State to speak in 
their towns during the campaign, 
but he was elsewhere engaged in 
delivering his lectures on “Tho 
Races of Men.” We refer to this 
piece of blackguardism and false- 
hood to illustrate the malice of some 
men who are unfortunately trying 
to edit so-called Democratic papers. 
They are, if possible, even more vi- 
tuperative against the positive De- 
mocrats than the vilest of the Black 
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Mongrel sheets. One calls Henry 
Clay Dean a “ dirty loafer,” another 
calls George H. Pendleton “an ul- 
tra Copperhead and false-hearted 
northerner,” another calls Judge 
Woodward “a peace sneak,” all of 
which are specimen manners and 
morals which they are trying to 
drag over into the Democratic party 
from the falling tents of Lincoln- 
ism. The men and the papers of 
this character are doing the work 
of the Mongrel party, in the name 
of the Democracy. True, the pa- 
pers of this description have gene- 
rally a very limited circulation, and 
that, to a great extent, we presume, 
among the enemies of the Demo- 
cratic party. But they are capable 
of doing some mischief in their lo- 
cality—are, at least, sources of com- 
fort and consolation to the enemy. 
Their influence, whatever it is, must 
be reckoned as agaiast us; and, 
unless the tone of so-called ‘* War 
Democracy” very much softens, it is 
useless to hope to make it either a 
peaceable or useful element in the 
party. It is too much like adopt- 
ing a sick and infectious child into 
a family of healthy children. What 
we mean to say is, that this claim 
of the “War Democracy” to espe- 
cial control of the Democratic party 
must be dropped, if we are ever to 
live in peace again with those who 
abandoned tle party for the service 
of Lincolnism. It is not the fault of 
the old positive Democracy that the 
odious name of War Democracy sur- 
vives to the present time. They 
have but simply to keep silent about 
their own past defection, and to 
stand peaceably with the true old 
Democracy again, and all will be 
harmony; but never otherwise, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


**Go, sit by the summer sea, 
Thou whom scorn wasteth, 
And let thy musing be 
Where the flood hasteth. 
See how o’er ocean’s breast 
Rolls the hoar billow’s crest; 
Such is his heart’s unrest, 
Who of love tasteth.” 


The misty, gray, crepuscular light 
of early dawn, lit by the radiance 
of one silvery, vestal star, met Clive 
Maybury’s gaze, as he rose, after a 
marriage of nearly ten months, for 
the first time, from his nuptial 
couch, and left Ion with her pale 
cheek pressed against the pillow, 
whose whiteness it rivaled. Going 
to the window, he threw the shut- 
ters wide open, and leaned far out 
to catch the kisses of the cool morn- 
ing wind, singing and sighivg amid 
the maple and the cedar boughs, in 
the dark-belted woods, lying to the 
west of the smooth English lawn, 
that spread its velvety green be- 
neath the window. The man’s 
heart was tormented with a feeling 
of strange unrest. He was confi- 
dent of nothing. Two days pre- 
vious he would have scoffed at the 
idea of this passionate love for his 





beautiful wife, which, with the rush 
and tumult of a Mississippi cre- 
vasse, had borne everything before 
it within twenty-four hours, and he 
longed for nothing so much as for 
her eyes to lift themselves from 
slumber, that he might accept his 
fiat from her lips, and yet he dread- 
ed nothing so much as that waken- 
iag, since the decision might be but 
a doom, expelling him from her 
heart forever. 

An hour stole on with the gaunt, 
slow step of a 


**Pious monk of St. Bernard,” 


creeping through the gloomy clois- 
ters of the Hospice, rearing its gray 
front far up amid the eternal snows 
and awful grandeur of Alpine soli- 
tudes, first broken by the hurrying 
tread of Charlemagne and Freder- 
ick Barbarossa’s armies, and after- 
wards by the rattle of artillery, the 
thunder of cavalry, and the “ Vive 
L’ Empereur” of godlike Napoleon’s 
“Grand Armee.” Far up in the 
azure zenith floated clouds of pur- 
ple and white, while towards the 
horizon, in the east, stretched an 
unbroken expanse of rose, and the 
sun, slowly rising into view from 
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behind shadowy cloud-hills, cast up 
jets of ruby and gold that flecked 
the sky with glory, and lit the cold, 
gray morning, as tho gloom of Her- 
culaneum’s pillared palaces was 
brightened when Vesuvius poured 
its lava tide forth from its burning 
heart. Humming-birds, gay with 
rainbow hues as the ¢rochilus of the 
tropics, hovered over the clamber- 
ing coral and golden woodbine, as 
if entranced with the melliferous 
nectary that filled their cornucopia- 
shaped blooms, and starry-eyed jas- 
raine, that smelt so faint in the au- 
tumn moontight the night before, 
now sighed with a sweeter passion 
for the rising sun. Pearl-petaled 
lilies, filled to the brim with cool, 
delicious crystal dew, lifted their 
perfumed chalices, regally as those 
that unfurled their snow beneath 
the beamy ether of Italia’s skies. 
Heliotropes, purple as the robe of 
royalty, pulsed with. passionate 
sweetness, and snowy Lamarque 
roses, with those of Burgundy and 
Bourbon richness and _ redness, 
drooped low their scented buds and 
blossoms, like queens at mcrning 
prayer. Amid the arbrevita and 
acacia boughs birds flitted and 
twittered and chirped, golden ori- 
oles circled in the ambient air, the 
lonely dove cooed her mellow notes 
in the beechen shade, and amid the 
silver leaves of the lofty Abelé tree, 
and up from the dewy meadow rose 
the sky-lark heavenward, singing 
as she went her matin song of 
praise. 

Clive Maybury’s dark, restless 
eyes took in all the beauty of the 
scene, but without appreciation ; 
for, though the morning breeze 
brushed back the jetty hair, droop- 
ing low on his pallid, fevered brow, 
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gently as a mother’s loving hand 
would have done, though he in- 
haled the dewy fragrance of the 
flowers, and the music of the birds 
and the glorious sunrise met his 
sense of sight and sound, his 
thoughts were within the room, 
centered all upon Ion, who still 
slept on profoundly as if crimson 
poppies lay hidden neath the eider 
down of her cambric-cased pillow. 
As she lay there, with the linen and 
silken covering flowing about her 
symmetrical limbs, and the lace 
drapery drooping low from the 
fluted teister around her, Aphrodite, 
beheld through the snowy spray of 
the sea, could scarce have seemed 
so lovely. A tranced silence lin- 
gered over her, like moonlight 
dying on white-rose petals, as she 
lay in the “ abandonment of health- 
ful ease,” with her snowy arms 
tossed above her head upon the 
pillow, and her blue-veined breast 
half exposed, where the pearl but- 
tons had slipped from their linen 
loops, with a smile upon her parted, 
ripe, red lips, and a rich, impas- 
sioned flush stealing over the mar- 
bled cheek, while the wind, straying 
in through the open window, dal- 
lied with the dark, unbound masses 
of hair that rippled around the 
languid loveliness of her beautiful 
form. 

Turning from the window, her 
husband crossed the room, stood 
gazing on her in silence, then, as if 
following an irresistible impulse, 
stooped suddenly, and for an in- 
stant felt her breast beating against 
his own, and the sweetness of her 
perfumed breath thrilling his heart, 
and kindling its passionate fires, 
a leas ‘With the warmth 
Of r.ptxred puises, Lke the summer sun 
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Piercing the ripened sweet acanthus buds, 
To rich breathed blossom.” 


Evon as the kiss of the Prince 
wakened the beautiful Princess from 
her sleep of an hundred years, in 
the enchanted palace, so this token 
which pressed upon her lips, startled 
her from her profound slumber. 
Dreamily her pearly eyelids lifted 
themselves, and her dark eyes met 
his earnest, tender gaze. In an in- 
stant all the soft shadows and liquid 
beauty had melted from therm, and 
only the blaze that must have lit the 
dark orbs of crimson-robed Judith, 
sanding with drawn sword above 
the swart, electric form of sleeping, 
passionate Holofernes, met his plead- 
ing glance, as she raised herself up 
to a leaning position on her elbow, 
and rested her head in her open palm. 

Kneeling beside her, he shielded 
his face in his hands, murmuring in 
a hoarse, passionate way, as if his 
heart were choking him, in its mad 
desire to speak to the heart of this 
lily statue, with such blazing, scorn- 
ful eyes before him. 

‘Ton, for hours I have waited here 
for you to rouse from your slumbers, 
to crave your pardon for all my 
harshness. seeming cruelty, and 
sternness. I am so bewildered by 
my own emotions that I have lost 
the power of expression. God 
knows, the bitterest retributive jus- 
tice is mine, when this moment I 
fear I have lost your love forever. 
Oh! Ion, speak to me, even théngh 
_ but one word, but let that word be— 
forgiveness |” 

An instant’s pause, in which he 
alone felt the ,mad pulsing of his 
heart striking the silence, like an 
airy trip-hammer, and then she an- 
swered him in a tone of cold, con- 
centrated bitterness, that made his 
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warm blood curdle in his veins, al- 
most hissing the words through her 
set, white teeth : 

“When I entered this house, nine 
months ago, a lonely, friendless girl, 
exalted in the fulfillment of duty to 
my helpless, widowed mother, I came 
prepared to at least try to learn to 
love you. It seemed no difficult 
matter, if you were only gentle and 
tender. You were aot. You were 
cold, and hard as granite, and but 
for the poor, eager heart God had 
given me, I would have become so 
too. You neglected me—despised, 
rejected me. Months passed away, 
and you grew courteous—sometimes 
almost affectionate, and believing 
your heart unwon, I allowed mysel: 
to love you. When Miss Clare came 
to the neighborhood, you altered 
your course towards me entirely. I 
knew then that you had loved her 
always. Yesterday she avowed her 
reciprocal passion, and last night 
you insulted me with the proffer of 
a heart I heard you six hours p-e- 
vious avow belonged to her—a wo- 
man whose conduct is only worthy 
my virtuous contempt. To-day, I 
tell you I believe you to be a wicked, 
unprincipled man. I had rather die 
than receive your kisses. I had ra- 
ther feel the coil of an anaconda 
about me than ycur arms. You are 
hard, ungenerous, crucl. There can 
nothing, there shall nothing exist 
between us save the mere bond a 
mariiage that ties our hands, which 
we are both too proud to unloosen. 
I shall not leave your roof, and it is 
my request that you should always 
remain the master of your own 
house. When the present gucsts at 
La Foret depart, it is my intention 
to go to the city, where, surrounded 
by bustling life, gaiety, and friexds, I 
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can forget the death’s-head that 
hangs over our threshold. Between 
us there can be nothing in common. 
You can follow the bent of your in- 
clination, as J shall follow mine. In- 
d.fference may come, after a while, 
and with it peace.” 

“Ton, you know not what you are 
saying ; you surely cannot realize 
the misery your bitterness is entail- 
ing upon yourself and me,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Mayoury, starting up, and 
commencing that old, hurried march 
to and fro. But she waited not to 
hear what he would say. Throwing 
the covering aside, she rose, with 
chaste, queenly dignity, paused a 
moment to slip her snowy feet into 
the scarlet satin slippers beside the 
bed, and then turning with an air 
of unspeakable scorn, she crossed 
the room, opened a door that swung 
noiselessly back on its golden hinges, 
passed out, reclosed the door, and 
Mr. Maybury heard the sharp click 
of the key in the lock. 

A cloud of desperate, hopeless 
amazement, agony, regret, despair, 
drified over his proud face, and he 
dropped it forward in his hands. A 
moment thus, then with a toss of 
his head that threw the dark hair 
from his brow, he turned with sitate- 
ly steps and left the apartment, 
pausing on the threshold to cast a 
last, long, loving, lingering look on 
its ducal splendor, that in all honor 
he might never behold again. The 
bed, bearing the impress of her beau- 
tiful form, the chair where she sat 
weeping the evening previous— 
weeping for him—the pearl and gold 
inlaid acordion, the perfumed alabas- 
trite—all—and whispering through 
his parched lips: “ And through my 
own rashness I have lost my Para- 
dise!—I have none to blame but 
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myself.”—no, God bless her, none to 
blame but myself,” he closed the 
door, and an instant later his foot- 
steps were echoing along the rotunda 
that led to his own suit of rooms. 

An hour later, as he sat convers- 
ing with Richard Zane, and Mr. 
James Dana, who had that morning 
vidden over to breakfast, from the 
Springs, and to see his betrothed, 
Ethel Zane, Ion entered the parlor 
with a lazy grace, charming as in- 
describable, followed by Ethel and 
Ruby. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, in a tone 
of raillery Clive had never seen her 
use before, and which pained him 
the more that he knew of the bleed- 
ing, bitter heart under that brilliant 
exterior, “the Graces have a plan 
on foot to-day—none of you are to 
be elected as Par:ses to throw Ap- 
ples of Discord, but each can in the 
most amiable manner avow himself 
a preux chevalier, and prove himself 
greater than Paris in keeping three 
women in a good humor with each 
other, rather than accomplishing so 
easy a feat as putting tiem out of 
temper. What say you to a sort of 
Robin Hood feast in the forest to- 
day? Inshort,a fishing party—a 
pic-nic, and a row home from the 
Shoals, in the crimson glow of an 
autumn sunset.” 

“Good, good,” cried a chorus of 
gay voices. 

“Agreed then,” she said, rising as 
the folding doors that d.vided the 
parlor from the breakfast room rell- 
ed noiselessly back. “ But while we 


are discussing our plans, do not let 
us leave our breakfast to spoil for 
the want of tasting.” 

As Richard Zane crossed the room 
she held out her hand, accepted his 
proffered arm, and without a glanca 
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or a salutation, passed Mr. May- snow that caps the summit of 
bury. Ehrund, but the object, which had 

At table his sad eyes in vain risen colossal-like to forever ban 
sought her face ; it was inscrutable her from the love of a man whose 
as that of the sphinx when laying heart she deemed thoroughly her 
down her riddle which life or death own, had roused all the dormant 
alone could solve. passion of her fiery southern blood, 








*«The great master hand which sweeps over 
the whole 

Of this deep harp of life, if at moments it 
stretch - 

To shrill tension some one wailing nerve, 
means to fetch 

Its response the truest, most stringent, and 
smart, 

Its pathos the purest, from out the wrung 
heart, 


Whose faculties, placid it may be, if less 

Sharply strung, sharply smitten, had failed 
to express 

Just the one note the great final harmony 
needs, 

And what best proves there’s life in a 
heart ? 

That it bleeds.” 


CHAPTER XY. 


° ¥ * Alas! we make 
A ladder of our ‘thoughts, where angels 
step, 
But sleep ourselves at the foot; our high 
resolves 
Look down upon our slumberinz acts.” 


A wise writer, conversant with 
the emotions of the human heart, 
embodied in words, a long time 
ago, a sentiment which has, since 
the cosmogony of Adam and Eve’s 
expulsion from Eden, and Cain’s 
passion for his sister Adabo, proved 
its unerring truth in the portrayal 
of youthful impulses and reciprocal 
emotions: “ Nobody loves heartily 
until people take pains to prevent 
it.” Now this was Ruby Clare’s ex- 
act condition. When Mr. Maybury 
first betrayed his affection for her, 
she was, in spite of her pretended 
enthusiasm, cold and calm as the 


and inspired her at once with a 
spirit of deathless affection for him, 
and insatiable hatred for the wo- 
man whom she deemed more fortu- 


nate in possessing that which had 


once been laid as a trophy at her 


own feet. To win back that heart 
—to break the binding links—to 


sever the silkin ties—was the object’ 
of her ambitious dreams, incited, 


as they were, by her distorted pas- 


sions. Sue resolved to confess this 
mad love, for she felt that in con- 


Fession lay her surest hold upon the 


heart of the man. She understood 
his nature better than even he him- 
self did. She saw that a vein of 
romance ran through his proud 
heart, of whose richness and depth 
he was utterly unconscious. She 
saw, too, that, though his native 
raffiné delicacy might prompt him 
to shrink from her avowed love for 
him, lest he should desecrate the 
ideal of his grande passivn, that his 
manhood would find resistance to 
her fascination impossible. She 
determined, therefore, to govern 
him entirely through bis sensibili- 
ties and his passions. Her beauty, 
her brilliancy, her address were 
deadly weapons in her hands. It 
has been said that “coquetry is but 
gilding, that can never be well laid 
on if the substance beneath is not 
precious metal;’ but the Knight of 
Gwynne erred in his lofty concep- 
tion of woman when he made the 
declaration. Swift and fatal as the 
mythological Acoutias, she had laid 
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her plans without realizing frustra- 
tion. She had, perhaps, too gene- 
rously displayed her dazzling beau- 
ty, had listened without reproval to 
his too boldly passionate words, 
had yielded to the tenderness of 
his caresses with too much abandon, 
but she had been prudent withal, 
and coldiy calculating as to what 
she had won, and the exact dis- 
tance she had widened between him 
and his queenly wife. Her’s was 
essentially a sensuous nature, but 
one over which she wielded a per- 
fect control, save when she chose to 
do otherwise; and she, naturally, 
too, was branded with a love of 
darkness and guilt. Her love for 
Clive Maybury had developed this 
passion, which seared, like light- 
ning, all the better emotions of 
purity and truth, which, under 
other circumstances, might have 
brightened and beautified her life, 
but which, lacking them, would as 
certainly destroy her as that terri- 
ble and deadly fire that fell upon 
the Cities of the Plain centuries ago, 
graving the record of God’s undy- 
ing curse forever in the wastes of 
the desert. 

Clive Maybury’s feelings—* those 
orators which allow no calculation, 
and bafile the tameness of com- 
parison’—were touched deeply by 
the evidence. Ruby gave of her af- 
fection, and, acknowledging the 
power of true love as he had never 
dune before, even when first called 
upon to sustain the loss of her 
hand, and the consequent sacrifica 
of her heart, he shrank from con- 
fessing that, regarding her as an 
unattainable ideal, he had centered 
his love upon the possession of a 
passionate reality. 

The day was slowly dying among 
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the grasses, and the shadows of the 
forest trees were lengthening upon 
the gleaming sands, the parti-color- 
ed pebbles, and iridescent muscle- 
shells that lay strewn around in 
glittering heaps, and alone, over 
the length of the “shoals” that 
stretched beneath the meadow- 
lands of La Foret. 

The “pic-nic” had passed off 
without a cloud to mar the bright- 
ness of the balmy September day. 
Richard Zane sat reading aloud to 
Ion, from Alexander Smith’s “ Life 
Drama,” and the air was hazy with 
the purple splendor of the poet’s 
dreams, and sweet as the perfume 
of 


** Honcy-suckles through a hedge in June.” 


Ethel Zane and Mr. Dana were ga- 
thering shells and discussing Hum- 
boldt, Hugh Miller and Agassiz, 
and Clive Maybury stood with Ruby 
Clare on the shore, where the rip- 
ples of the hurrying, but ever con- 
stant river, at every light-breathed 
wind, leaped up to kiss their feet. 
His face was very grave and tender 


‘as it bent above her, and her’s was 


inexpressibly, passionately sad, as, 
with her dark eyes following the 
golden dance of the sunlight on the 
waters, she whispered: 


‘‘And the sun went into the West, and 
down 

Upon the water stooped an orange cloud; 

And the pale, milky reaches flushed as 
glad 

To wear its colors; and the sultry air 

Went out to sea, and puffed the sails of 
ships 

With thymy wafts, the breaths of trodden 
grass |” 

An odd little almadie, made in 

imitation of the long boats used at 

Calicut, in India, rocked lightly at 

the shore. Their eyes inadvertent- 
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ly rested on it, and then lifted 
themselves to each other’s faces. 

“Shall we?” asked Clive May- 
bury, scarce conscious that he had 
framed the thought in words, until 
Ruby replied. 

“For the last time,” he thought, 
as he took his place beside her, and, 
lifting the painted paddles, absently 
fitted them into their grooves. 

Slowly they floated from view, 
down the smooth current, with the 
bright waters rippling and gurg- 
ling musically around the the bow, 
and the yellow sunlight gloating 
over them. The crimson sumach 
bushes nodded over the sweet 
acorns that grew close to the waves, 
and above them grape vines trailed 
their rich luxuriance high up in the 
air, and swung their purple clus- 
ters from elm-boughs and syca- 
mores, where black and gold-flecked 
orioles hung their leafy nests, and 
the scarlet cardinal flower and wild 
columbine grew in the rocky clefts 
of the hill, and here and there the 
azure campanula ran, its airy bell, 
under the shadow of rhododen- 
drons and thick sassafras, as if to 
waken the Rhubezahl of Owen’s 
primeval forests, asleep by some 
sparkling stream. Past the limits 
of La Foret they had drifted before 
either found courage to break the 
silence, and then it was Ruby’s 
voice that spoke: 

“Clive, there is something be- 
tween us. What is it?” 

“Nothing, Ruby, and yet every- 
thing, and one especial something 
that I must, and yet feel powerless 
to explain away,” he replied, flush- 
ing painfully before her steady gaze. 

“Tell me,” she said, laconically, 
never removing her eyes from his 
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face; and aftera moment’s pause, 
he obeyed her. 

“Oh! Ruby, you must not con- 
demn me as heartless, or cold, or 
unfeeling, when I tell you that we 
must love each other no more— 
that it is wrong in me to confess it, 
and selfish to allow you to do so. 
I may not love you longer, nor 
must you waste your glorious affec- 
tions upon me when I can give you 
nothing in return. My wife, Ruby, 
has strangely wakened and magnet- 
ized my heart; she has rendered it 
restless and unsatisficd, where 
thirty-six hours ago, resting upon 
your love, it was calm as the stream 
at even-tide, and my dreams were 
bright as the Arcanar of hope in 
life’s young spring time. Nothing 
binds us together but the marriage 
bond, and this, by her own fiat, 
must, through mutual pride, remain 
unloosened. It pains me to see 
your love wasted on one so unwor- 
thy as I am.” 

* Clive!” 

Ruby’s voice was so hoarse and 
deep with passion and tenderness— 
her face so fierce and agonized, and 
yet withal quivering with sweet- 
ness—her dark eyes so despairing, 
and filled with great, desperate 
tears, that the man started, and 
turned pale as a victim to acosmia, 
while a thrill leaped along his veins, 
to answer the passionate fire he 
knew was warming her own. 

“Clive—you are slipping away 
From me—I have lost your love. It 
has been found by that other, who 
has been blest at the drear cost of a 
broken heart to me. Nay, deny it 
not ; it is easy for me to tell by the 
sad, mute show of your flushing 
face, your trembling hand, your 
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averted glance, your faint smiles. 
I know it all. The strange intui- 
tion of my fettered soul assures me 
of it. I might have known how it 
would all end, before now. And yet 
I did not. Oh, God! how desolate 
Iam!” . 

She rose erect as she spoke, and 
as if to avert some impending dan- 
ger, he too sprang up, confronting 
her. She stretched out her hand, 
and he clasped it, feeling that she 
leaned on him for the strength just 
then denied her. He put out his 
arm to support her more securely, 
and as she rested upon him, her 
eyes were gazing down in the dark 
waters, and she said sharply, through 
her clenched teeth : 

“T shall pray not to hate her— 
not to curse her with ineffable mise- 
ry ; but I shall pray without faith.” 

While she spoke, unawares to him, 
she had lifted her feot to the side of 
the almadie, and sudden as the 
spring of a leopard on its prey, ora 
green bough hurled from mountain 
heights into the gloom of a fathom- 
less abyss, she threw herself from 
his arms into the glowing waves, 
which, as quickly they rose to the 
surface, the almadie had drifted be- 
yond reach, and was still gliding on 
with the current. 

“Nay, Clive, let me die; what is 
life to me without your love ?—I want 
to die,” said Ruby, struggling faint- 
ly to release herself from his strong 
arm that held her to his beating 
heart like a vice, while with the 
other he made bold and rapid strokes 
towards the shore. 

‘‘Hush,” he said, passionately, 
and she laid her head on his shoul- 
der helplessly as if she was too over- 
come for aught but silence and en- 
durance. Reaching the land he de- 
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posited her upon the bank, jerked 
off his wet coat, and placed it under 
her head ; then diving into the wa- 
ter again, swam swiltly a‘ter the re- 
ceding almadie. Recovering it, he 
returned to her, lifted her in his 
arms, chafed her hands, kissed her 
lips, her eyes, her neck, her brow, 
until a rosy glow overcame the pal- 
lor there, while he said, in short, 
hurried sentences, as if unconscious 
of her sensibility : 

“T shall struggle against it no 
more. I love Ion, and she scorns 
me; while here, within my arms, is 
a woman who had rather die than 
live without my love. She shall 
have it—nor shall its possession in- 
flict future pain upon her. No mat- 
ter what I feel—this shall be enough. 
If I have wrapped myself in selfish- 
ness heretofore—if I have thought 
only of how J should be affected by 
the current of events, it sha!l be so 
no more. I shall think only of how 
she will be affected. I will live al- 
ways in her present, careless of my 
own future ; save that I will reserve 
some sacrifice which I can make for 
her always. She shall never be de- 
solate again, if the knowledge that 
she has a sure refuge unto which 
she can ever take wings and fly, will 
revive hope and joy. Pray God she 
may find my heart, as she once knew 
it, a home, every part of which will 
be her own. God pity me if I err— 
I am very miserable.” 

Again he bedewed her face with 
passionate kisses, while great tears 
rose in his eyes, and dripped down 
over his swart, pallid face. 

Ruby lifted her eyes, and smiled 
faintly, then, upreaching her arms, 
from which the azure folds of her 
dress had slipped away, she wound 
them about his neck, and pressing 
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ler face close, close to his nec’:, as 
if she would have it grow above his 
heart, she wept bitterly, saying now 
and then, “Oh, Clive, only love me; 
only love me.” 

“I do love you, Ruby, I will al- 
ways do so. Oh, my darling, don’t 
weep so; it distracts me. Ruby! 
Ruby! into what error has your 
rashness led both you and me! Oh! 
that we both lay dead now, rather 
than thus ‘together step into the 
temptation and sin of tais confessed 
affection. Oh, Ruby! don’t yield 
thus to my love—tell me you des- 
pise me—that you believe me wick- 
ed and unprincipled, as my beauti- 
ful wife did this morning, with icy- 
red lips; tell me, so that I can go 
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away and never see your face 
again.” 
But Ruby only pressed her cheek 
to his heaving breast and wept. 
When the almadie touched the 
sandy shore of the packet-landing 
at La Foret, the gray twilisht had 
passed over the brown meadows and 
fields of golden grain, and night had 
hung the moon over the hills like a 
silver lamp. 
*«Who should fear 

Too many stars; though each in heaven 

should roll ? 
Too many flowers, though each shou'd 

crown the year? 
Say thou dost love me—love me—love me 

—toll 
The silver iterance—only minding dear 
To love me also in silence, with thy soul.’’ 





MAY SONG. 


[BY Mus. HELEN RICH.] 


Ah, yes, it was May, for an oriole, 
With his crest of vermilion and jet, 
Darting down, like an arrow of radiant flame, 
With a a I shall never forget— 


O. flooding t 


e air with a melody wild, 


Half sorrow, half passion and pain, 
The years faded slowly—I stood there a child, 
With a chi.d’s holy rapture again. 


Ah, yes, it was May—for the violets blue 
That I crushed in my palms in my glee, 
Wiha entle reproach shedding tear-drops of dew, 
Found pity and refuge with thee. 
It was May in the valley, on meadow and hill, 
And you ki sed me, you know, by the birch 
That s.ands near the little, wild frolicksome rill, 
Where the robins came always to perch. 


It ways May in my heart, every folding and cell 
Was regnin: ia purple which sovereigns may wear 3 
May danced in my eyes, that reflected as well 
The face lighting up all the beautiful there. 
It was May, it was May, for you said with a sigh, 
**T love you—remember it ages to come ; 
It will never be Mav to me more, if you fly— 
Then hasten to tell me you pine for your home,” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DON MICHELE'S DUNGEON—HIS ESCAPE, 


The prison was deep and narrow; 
the door strougly fortified with iron 
plates. Th's was the first inspec- 
tion made by don Michele through 
the means of a faint ray of light 
which fluttered on his miserable 
bed. The second was to ascertain 
if his gold were safe; but both in- 
vestigations ended in painful re- 
sults. The want of gold and the 
iron door were more than sufficient 
to rob him of every hope of salva- 
tion. Then his arm began to pain 
him fearfully, and he returned faint 
to his bed of straw. 

“T will speak,” he said, in the de- 
lirium of fever, “to his Excellency, 
and ask him to save my life, and I 
will give Borgia into his hands; but 
no—here come some people. It is 
my master, who will take me from 
the prison. Oh! God—the dogs 


are gnawing my arm—out, dogs— 
the Duke is dead. Ah!” 

Many blasphemies were mingled 
with his ravings. 


* Addio, beautiful Lucrezia, addio 
—ah! ah! ah! Whois burning me? 
It is boiling oil—boiling oil! Oh! 
God!” 

In the meantime the door cf the 
prison opened. Though its turning 
upon rusty hinges made a loud 
noise, don Michele, in a kind of 
stupor, heard nothing. Two men 
were with him in his prison. 

“Veh! how many people—what 
feasts, erviva!/—who comes? The 
Duke—yes, the Duke of Valen- 
tino.” . 

“Have you any farther doubts ?” 
said one of the two men to the 
other, and he responded, “ no; but, 
hush!—and don Michele continued: 

“ Dog—yes—dog—yes—yes—yes 
three times dog—black dog! so to 
leave thy servants to die of thirst!” 
—and he ground his teeth. 

“This man suffers cruelly,” said 
one of the two. “He is an infa- 
mous wre.ch, but it pains me to 
see him so agonized; I will wake 
him.” 

“Are you crazy, Astorre?” said 
the other, who was Ot‘aviano Ri- 
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ario; “wait a little, and we shall 
hear the whole story, though your 
poor Cencio might tell a!l if—” 

“Ah! Cencio is faithful; he is 
mysterious as a Sybil, but affec- 
tionate as a friend.” 

Don Michele gave a terr.ble cry, 
followed by a prolonged groan, like 
the lament of the dying, but the 
wretch was not dying; on the con- 
trary, he seemed a little eased, and, 
with extraordinary rapidity, mur- 
mured between his teeth: 

“Clarice, Astorre, Forli, Imola, 
Faenza, Cesena, Rimini, Ravenna, 
Bologna—ah! ah!”’—and laughed. 
“But are you sure ?”—and he an- 
swered himself—‘ certainly. And 
the King of France ?—puts d’Alle- 
gre at our service.” 

The two friends looked at each 
other without saying a word. 

“ D’Allegre—yes—and four thou- 
sand Swiss.” 

Here don Michele shuddered con- 
vulsively, and waked asking for 
breath. Scarcely had he distin- 
guished, through the dim light, two 
human figures, when he extended 
his arm from the bed: 

“ Are you from Val 

“Proceed, damned soul,” broke 
in Ottaviano—“ proceed before the 
torture forces you to speak.” 

But don Michele began to im- 
plore: 

“G, monsignore, you would do 
well to help a poor, wounded man; 
do it, I pray you, for ——” 

“Do not blaspheme, tongue of 
the devil; and what will be your 
return for our assistance ?” 

“O, monsignore, I know impor- 
tant secrets, which it will be better 
to tell. Oh! I do not wish to dio 
in my sins.” 
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“ Will you tell all ?” 

“Yes, monsignore.” 

An hour after, don Michele was 
on a better bed, his wound dressed, 
and he reposing tranquilly. Not so 
the people of Forli; they were 
crowding the streets and squares, 
and clamoring for the tournament. 

“Oh! this is beautiful,” said a 


" large, fat man, with a b.ack, shaggy 


beard, seated on a wall, and sur- 
rounded by an immense applauding 
crowd, “to invite so many people, 
and then do nothing—to make so 
many preparations, and then 
nothing—so many cavaliers, and 
then nothing. This is a joke of the 
nobility. Well, they are lords—it 
isenough. It is enough,” respond- 
ed a voice, like thunder (it was the 
voice of a thousand people); and, 
after a momeni’s silence, the same 
voice cried: “ Away with the taxes.” 

“ Maledetti !” cried the large man; 
“one thing at a time. What have 
the taxes to do with the tourna- 
ment ?” 

Then there was perfect silence. 

“So many merchants have left 
their houses, and remained here at 
great expense, and so many ven- 
ders attend to-day, and then! Oh! 
this is mocking the good faith of 
every one.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” responded all, 
and those nearest added: “And 
now what are we to do?” 

Some cried: “Ordelaffi!” and some 
“Valenza |” 

The big man raised a hand red 
as blood, and, making a little switch 
hiss in the air, cried loudly: 

* Rabble, silence!”—but this time 
the crowd was less obedient, and 
for some time one could hear a low 
murmur, similar to that of the sea 
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after a tempest. At last there was 
silence. Then the large man once 
more gained attention. 

“My boys, the spectacle will be 
given. It will be given. They have 
promised it.” 

This was said to lull the tem- 
pest he had raised. 

“You are right, Master Giona,” 
repeated many voices at once. 

Master Giona smiled with com- 
placency at the public encomium,. 
Master Giona was the public execu- 
tioner! He raised one arm, ex- 
tended his hand, and, doubling up 
the others, pointed with his fore- 
finger towards a certain point. The 
crowd of spectators turned that 
way, and the motion of so many 
heads produced a sound like that 
to be heard in a field of ripe grain 
when a change in the wind causes 
the ears of corn to change their po- 
sition. 

From the direction to which 
attention had been drawn, there 
was approaching a man on 
horseback, .accompanied by pages, 


carrying trumpets. He made 
straight towards the anxious 
people. It was the master of 
the Vicar’s househol!. He had a 


large, unfolded paper in his hands, 
from which, aftr stopping his 
horse in the middle of the crowd, 
that quickly closed round him, he 
read the contents aloud. 

It was a proclamation which nar- 
rated the attempted outrage against 
Madonna Clarice, suppressing, how- 
ever, the name of the instigator, 
and coneluding with the announce- 
ment that the tournament was sus- 
pened, and that many of the most 
illustrious cavaliers were already 
gone. This declaration was badly 
received, 
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The people hemmed in the ma- 
jordomo and his little cortege, so 
thet the horses could not take a 
step without the risk of crushing 
three or four persons under their 
hoofs. The trumpets sounded a 
beautiful march, while the cavalier 
and his horse stood like a statue of 
marble. 

After the march came the voice 
of the majordomo, who prided him- 
self on his style, and who made a 
long harangue on being allowed to 
pass; but, in the increasing tumult, 
the people either did not, or feign- 
ed not to understand. The poor 
man, perceiving he had preached 
for nothing, was not so much af- 
flicted at the neglect of his Cicero- 
nean eloquence, as he was alarmed 
at the idea of his growing peril, 
which caused him to break into a 
cold sweat. 

A mind more observing than the 
majordomo, would have perceived, 
in that popular malcontent, that 
extravagant excitement, something 
not caused altogether by the actual 
circumstanccs, but rising from some 
hidden springs of dissatisfaction, 
which, whether water or wine were 
asked for, only needed to be denied 
to find full scope. He would have 
perceived also in this obstinacy a 
prelude to the misfortunes that 
finally fell on Forii, and, in short, 
the effect of the secret policy of the 
Duke of Valentino, who, by inflam- 
ing the mind of the Romagnoli 
against the houses of the sovereigns 
of her cities, hoped the more easily 
to get possession of them. 

It is undeniable, however, that, 
while the numerous courts of so 
many lords gave to Romagna an 
appearance of richness and ee- 
gauco, and while each one tried 
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to rival the other in luxury and en- 
couragement of the arts and letters, 
the expenses of these courts fell 
upon the people, who continued 
aggravated and poor, and were dis- 
contented. 

This political malady is conta- 
gious in the extreme; sometimes it 
is not enough to adopt wise and 
energetic measures; doctorirg the 
. wound often irritates it more than 
ever; it is necessary to prevent the 
development, but, once developed, 
it yields with difficulty, unless by 
the slaughter of many. 

That this malady was winding 
through Romagna, Cesar Borgia 
already knew. He had helped to 
spread it, hoping, on the ruin that 
would follow, to build up his own 
omnipotence. He understood well 


that, arrived at the occupation of 
the States of Romagna, the people 


would pardon all treachery towards 
their former lords, as the Duke pro- 
mised a tranquil government, and 
the maintenance of peace and jus 
tice. There is no doubt that among 
the greatest follies of an agitated 
people, is that of believing blindly 
in the first new comer, not on ac- 
count of any security given, bui on 
account of what is promised. It 
often happens that the peoplo find 
themselves deceived, as Fenza, two 
centuries before, found herself in 
the power of the Duke of Atene. 

A few lords of Romagna had 
given frequent example of assassi- 
nation among their kindred, by poi- 
soning and by treachery of every 
kind. These had been faithfully 
imitated by the nobility, to give 
themselves a certain air of indepen- 
dence, to show that they were not 
subject to the laws nor the morality 
that bound common men; so that 
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the people, so to svy, were educated 
in this sad school of blood; and 
Ce ar Borgia, though he knew he 
was accused of fratricide, did not 
believe that that circumstance 
would render him odious to the 
Romagnoli when he had lessened 
their taxes. A government estab- 
lished by force can also be over- 
thrown Ly force. This observation 
had not escaped the mind of Cesar 
Borgia or his protectors. Besides, 
these people were accustomed to 
a change of rulers. Faenza had 
belonged to the Ordelaffi family; 1 
was taken from them by Giralamo 
Riario, first husband of Caterina 
Sforza, in 1480, after two centuries 
of possession, that is, from Scapetta 
Ordelaffi, in 1310, to Sinibaldo 
Second, in 1480. 

At the epoch of our story, there 
yet existed a legitimate heir of the 
Ordelaffi in the person of Antonio, 
a legitimate son of Cecco Third, 
and he was not without partisans 
in Forli. In this serious position 
of things, a popular fracas was no 
hght affair, and the good major- 
domo, without thinking of ths 
cause of the tumult, was rigid with 
fear, so much the more that, viva 
Antonio! and viva Ottaviano and 
Caterina came hissing to his ears. 

“This is a pretty freak of for- 
tune,” said the majordomo to bim- 
self, “to shut the way to a gentie- 
man who is fasting, and, through 
their caprice, make me run the risk 
of dying with faintness! In truth, 
Ihave no more feeling left in my 
legs”—and he stuck the spurs into 
his horse, but the beast only twist- 
ed his neck, and did not movea 
step. “Oh! who told this to my 
grandmother, when she gave me 
cake and honey?” 
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“ My Bartolomeo,” said she, “thon 
wilt die of hunger, poor Bartolo- 
meo!” and he looked here and 
there at the hedge of diabolical 
faces, to see if there were one that 
bore the impress of a sensible mind, 
but all were blackened with rage, 
or laughing in his face. Finally, 
his eyes met the physiognomy of 
Giona, which was certainly none of 
the best. He remembered to have 
heerd that, in the height of dis- 
order, it has a good effect to call 
suddenly. Urged by the necessity 
of immediate assistance, he looked 
straight at Giona, and cried: 

“ My colleague !” 

“ My colleague,” repeated the ex- 
ecutioner, between his teeth, re- 
garding the blue velvet dress of the 
majordomo. 

“My colleague!” and the demon 
of ambition took possession of him 
in an instant. No sooner had the 
majordomo repeated that word, col- 
league, than he was answered by the 
executioner : 

“We are here, monsignore ; that 
is, dear colleague.” 

It was the first time that Giona 
had spoken in the plural, hence his 
erabarrassment must be pardoned. 

The majordomo took breath, and 
the roaring crowd, allowing their 
ire to give place to curiosity, stood 
listening to the dialogue. 

“ Here,” said the majordomo, “all 
these good people have thrown 
themselves under our horse’s feet, 
and we cannot take a step without 
peril of hurting some one ; our af- 
fairs recall us to the court ;” here he 
coughed—“ breakfast is ready. We 
at present fill the place of the stew- 
ard who is sick. Some dozens of 
roast partridges arein danger of get- 


ting cold, dear brothers.” 
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Giona raised his switch, crying, 
“Come, who is it that would retard 
a gentleman from the discharge of 
his duties? Come, room, room!” 

The people obeyed, and a li tle 
road opened between two dense bur- 
ders of heads. 

The majordomo profited by it, 
walking, however, with caution, to 
hurt no one, though it was in his 
heart to gallop. “Heaven knows,” 
he said, while on his way, “that I 
would like to prolong my stay among 
this choice assembly, but those par- 
tridges lie heavy on my heart ;” and 
he made his horse trot, seeing him- 
self almost out of the throng. But 
some one turned to Giona, saying : 

“ And the feasts ?—then there will 
be nothing ?” 

“The feasts ?—the feasts? I have 
an idea! Excuse me. Mr. Steward, 
stop one moment, I beseech you; 
one moment more will not spoil the 
partridges ; would it not be possi- 
ble to give these people an enter- 

*tainment ?” 

* But the cavaliers,” said the mae 
jordomo, “they are ali gone.” 

“Tt is no matter.” 

* And who will fight ?” 

“ a? 

“You?” 

“{ will explain in two words; did 
you not say that the philosopher had 
committed a crime against the no- 
ble Clarice ?” 

“Tt is too true.” 

And he is in prison—is he not.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ The thing is done—give me this — 
person. With a good pile of wood 
and a hewy chain, the spectacle is 
arranged. vviva, evviva, you will 
see. I will roast him, and you shall 
see if I am not also a steward.” 
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This proposition excited universal 
satisfaction. 

“Bravo! bravo! out with the phi- 
losopher—out with him.” 

The majordomo assented with an 
inclination of his head, and the peo- 
ple then made room immediately, 
accompanying him tothe castle with 
cheers and clapping of hands. 

“Do you know, monsignore,” said 
a trumpeter to the majordomo, aiter 
they were in the house, “who that 
old man was who—” 

“Ah! I can imagine very well,” 
said the majordomo, “on account of 
his charitable designs towards the 
philosopher—it is the executioner.” 

“ And you took his hand.” 

* Oh, well! he saved my life.” 

*- But they want the philosopher.” 

“What doIcare? Let them burn 
all the philosophers in the world.” 

What was don Michele doing in 
the mean time? Recovered from 
the fever, and feeling stronger from 
his quiet sleep, he was not, how- 
ever, prepared to respond to the in- 
terrogatories of the ecclesiastical 
’ notary, nor to reveal the secrets of 
Cesar Borgia, knowing that terrible 
punishment would sooner or later 
be the result. He made the round 
of his prison over and over again, 
examining and knocking every stone, 
big or little, but in vain ; all was of 
an insurmountable strength and un- 
exampled precision. The window 
or chink was so high, that toreach 
it, wings would be necessary, it 
being impossible to ascend the 
smooth wall; besides, the apertire 
was so narrow that a cat’s head would 
not have been able to pass through 
it. However, the prison was sufli- 
siently lighted through that little 
window, from which fell a long ray 
of light. In his peregrinations, don 
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Michele stopped to read the inscrip- 
tions that encumber the walls of 
every prison, ancient and modern. 
It seemed. as if the poor unfortu- 
nates lightened the burden of their 
misfortunes by depicting the sad ac- 
count on the naked walls. A litt’e 
piece of burnt charcoal, or a nail, 
furnish the means, and their own 
blood, sometimes, serves for ink 
with which to write on that hard 
paper. 

Malefactors are not less desirous 
to scribble on the walls; but they 
carve infamy and blasphemies, while 
the innocent condemned design 
words of hope and resignation, or 
phrases of piety and morality. 

We will repeat to our curious 
readers some of those which were 
in don Michele’s prison. 

Over the door was written in Go- 
thic characters, “Charitas.” “In- 
deed,” murmured don Michele, 
ironically ; and farther unger, “O 
dolor hei mihi.” “This is more 
just.” Then, “curse the torture.” 
Don Michele shuddered. In ano- 
ther place, “Non ci venri da me, ci 
fui portato.” “Una salus,” “ nul- 
lam sperare,” “Salutum! Pax,” 
* Pax,” “Nolo mortem impii,” “O, 
macometto,” “Fame! penuria,” 
*Facilis descendus,” “ Sed renovare 
gradnos,” “hic opus,” “hic labor,” 
*T know it also,” said don Michele, 
knocking the door with desperate 
rage ; passing on he read, “Corag- 
gio.” This word refreshed him. He 
ran his eye along the line, and dis- 
cerned a picture, rough and half 
destroyed by time and humidity ; 
there were soldiers in battle, some 
ships, a funeral procession, and un- 
derneath the words Dulce mori. In 
the corner was a long inscripticn, 
but almost entirely canceled ; the 
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prison became suddenly dark, as a 
cloud hid the sun ; don Michele re- 
turned to his bed; but no sooner 
did the light appear than he recom- 
menced reading, excited by a senti- 
ment more urgent than curiosity : 
Si—vis, (said the inscription,) and 
here it was impossible to read—hanc 
lapidem—c—is d— est—mad—ve—t 
—in es equae—el—v—st. 

Don Michele trembled with joy ; 
he ran to the end of the inscription. 
He could hardly believe his senses ; 
he thought he must be dreaming ; 
he read and reread the inscription 
with convulsive joy. Forgetting his 
wounded arm, he ran to the stone 
mentioned, and felt that he should 
be able to move it, but it would be 
an extremely difficult task to take 
it from its place. Don Michele, 
however, did not despair ; he was a 
man with the use of but one arm, 
but he was also a desperate man ; 
what cannot desperation accomplish? 
he ran to the bed, pulled it to pieces, 
took a board from it, and using it 
as a lever, leaned all the weight of 
his body upon it ; he perspired with 
the labor, and from time to time 
ceased from it. He placed himself 
at the door to hear if any one 
were coming, then he returned 
to his task, sure of not being dis- 
turbed. 

After half an hour, the great stone 
was on the ground ; but on looking 
through the aperture, he found that 
it gave access to a deep cistern or 
well, extremely dark. Courage and 
hope abandoned him. Should he 
then throw himself in that abyss? 
It was suicide. He returned to read 
the inscription—valus esis—but in 
what way? by what means? There 
was no hope. He returned, tor- 
tured, to his bed ; before long they 
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would be coming to hi. prison; they 
would perceive his attempt to es- 
cape ; they would put Lim in irons, 
and perhaps kill him ins‘ant'y. 
Then a tremendous idea dawned 
upon him—death for death. He 
would throw himself in that well at 
the least noise that he might hear 
at the door. In the mean time an 
hour passed without his hearing a 
living soul. 

However, not long after, don Mi- 
chele heard a light knocking outside 
of the door. He jumped from his 
bed, ran to the apertur>, and was 
already suspended over the pit, when 
a small voice pronounced, “don Mi- 
chele.” He could not be deceived ; 
the voice was the hunchback’s, but 
how had he gained the freedom of 
the castle? 

Don Michele ran to the door, and, 
with a low voice, responded, “ who 
calls me ?” 

“T,” said the voice. 

“The hunchback ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, heavens! and what are you 
doing ?—are’ you at liberty :—how 
did you get here?” 

“The story is long, neither is this 
the moment to relate it. Don Mi- 
chele, I have come to save you.” 

“Oh, bless you! but how will you 
do it?” 

“Leave it to me. Zerino, the 
keeper, is a drunkard ; this evening 
I will take from him the keys of your 
prison.” 

“If you have no other candles, I 
can sleep in the dark; from now till 
this evening I might be hung ten 
times ; and once out of prison, am 
I safe ?” 

“You will be at least out of pri- 
son.” 

“Yes, like a bird with its wings 
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clipped. But perhaps my good for- 
tune will succor me in this dilemma. 
Hear me.” 

“There is no time ; they are pass- 
ing the rounds. I will hide now 
and return.” 

In fact one could hear the steps 
of the patrol ; they approached the 
prison door, and assuring themselves 
that the bolts were in their places, 
proceeded on their way. 

“ They are gone, then?” 

“Do you see without a loop-hole 
of about twenty thumb’s size ?” 

*T do.” 

“Dear friend, if you could intro- 
duce a coil of rope through that 
hole, I can laugh at all the Manfre- 
di and Riari in the world.” 

The hunchback looked up, and 
observing a large cornice near the 
hole, did not doubt but that he could 
do it. 

“Well, can or cannot you do it?” 

“Eh! what haste youarein! I 
believe I can.” 

“ But immediately ?” 

“Oh, immediately. Enough. No 
one has taken any notice of me since 
yesterday evening ; every one con- 
founds me with Lachio, the court 
dwarf—we are like brothers.” 

“The rope—the rope!” cried don 
Michele, impatiently. 

“You shall have it; you shall 
have it,” responded the hunchback 
in a jesting tone; “should a gentle- 
man of your quality be in want of a 
rope ?” 

“ Per Satanaszo! is this a time for 
pleasantry ?” 

“ The lords are at table ; I will go 
and return.” 

In a few moments after don Mi- 
chele heard the desired coil of rop 
fall at his feet. 

“Thanks,” he exclaimed. “ Hunch- 
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backs are the best rogues’ in the 
world.” 

But he heard no response. In an 
instant he unwound the coil, tied 
one end of it to the stone taken from 
its place, and then laying hold of the 
rest, he threw himself over the aper- 
ture, and letting the rope slip out, 
after a short passage his feet touch- 
ed upon muddy ground. He did 
not doubt but this was the aqueduct 
of which the inscription spoke, but 
he was deceived, as it was a corri- 
dor, for many years out of use. A 
weak ray of light illumined it, and 
towards it don Michele advanced, 
after having left the rope. That ob- 
scure passage was twenty yards in 
length. In proportion as don Mi- 
chele advanced, the light increased, 
and he could see to avoid the stones 
and heaps of rubbish that encum- 
bered the way. Finally he reached 
the source of the light; it was an 
aperture opening on the ditch that 
surrounded the castle. Don Michele 
stopped : “Shall I have to throw 
mysef into the water? Oh, they 
would catch me there.” But look- 
ing to the left, he saw before him a 
long staircase, the bottom of which 
was lost in to'al darkness. There 
was not, however, opportunity for 
delay, in deciding upon the way he 
was to take, especially as he thought 
he heard the sound ofa footstep in the 
corridor. He ran precipitately down 
the stairs, not caring that the steps 
were rotten with age. He descend- 
ed and descended ; stopping to take 
breath, he marveled at the length 
of the stairs, that were not yet fin- 
ished; finally, after thirty or forty 
steps more, he touched the bottom. 
but around him was the most com. 
plete obscurity. He proceeded, 
however, courageously on his way 
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through a narrow passage, so sub- 
terraneous that it was with difficul- 
ty he could breathe. Following the 
wall, which he took for a guide, and 
walking with caution on a ground 
covered for three inches with water, 
he arrived at last to the end of that 
immense vault, that began to grow 
brighter, and he found himself at 
an entrance large enough to admit 
of his passing through. But what 
was don Michele’s joy at finding 
himself, on looking round, in the 
open country, in a remote place near 
one of the bastions of the city. 

Breaking into an infamous excla- 
mation of joy, he ran cruelly through 
the stones and vines, like a deer 
chased by dogs. 

In the meantime, while don Mi- 
chele was running with the certain- 
ty that he was flying from the tor- 
ture, the examination, and the exe- 
cutioner, Astorre, Ottaviano, the 
canon, Giona, Zerino, and the ser- 
vants of the ecclesiastical justice, 
entered the prison. 

But the bed unmade, the hanging 
rope, the misplaced stone, all as- 
sured them that the philosopher had 
flown, and was probably laughing at 
them. 

* By all the devils!” exclaimed 
Zerino, “ what has the cursed ma- 
gician done? But Iwas an ass to 
put him here, when I knew that one 
hundred years ago Sinibaldo Orde- 
laffi escaped from this same prison.” 
And he beat his forehead with the 
palm of his hand. 

Astorre and Ottavixano were mute 
with surprise. 

“Oh! no matter,” said the canon, 
“he has eluded earthly justice, but 
will he e:cape the judgment of 
God ?” : 

“It displeases mé,” said the exe- 
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eutioner; “I was to have burnt him; 
but what is worse, my lords, the 
people will absolutely have a spec- 
tacle. What shall we do? With the 
permission of your lordships, I will 
go and take a famous thief, who is 
in custody ; I will dress him like 
the philosopher, and roast him alive; 
with the permission of your lord- 
ships, we must please the public.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PARTING OF CLARICE AND ASTORRE.' 


The Duke of Valentino, an igno- 
minious fugitive from the castle, 
and completely frustrated in the 
benevolent purpose which first 
took him there, stopped, when four 
or five miles from Forli, and stood 
for a few moments on a hillock in 
the way.. With one hand shielding 
his eyes from the rays of the rising 
sun, he looked on the towers and 
walls of the city with a malicious 
smile; with the other hand extend- 
ed, he drew his sword from its 
scabbard, and made a kind of cross 
in the air. 

“ Let this be,” said he, in a loud 
voice, “the benediction of Cesar 
Borgia: Famine, extermination, pil- 
lage rain upon thee, cursed city, 
like a tempest in a summer even- 
ing; may fire be your destroyer, as 
it one day was of Sodom and Go- 
morrah; may the north wind carry 
your ashes far to the sea, until the 
beholder will doubt if in thy place 
there ever were acity. Cursed!— 
three times cursed !” 


Ha\ing expended some of his © 


horrid rage, he ceased to imprecate 
in a loud tone, but was not yet 
silent: 

“Sawest thou Cwsar Borgia fly, 
like a wet dog, chased by the lead 
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of two or three miserable archers, 
that he would disdain to have at the 
tail of his army? Oh! it sLall not 
be said so; they shall not point out, 
with a scornful smile, the ditch that 
Valentino traversed at night; they 
shall not say he traversed here or 
there; he was wet; he looked like a 
wolf, chased by shepherds, with 
ears and tail down; he flew, like a 
coward, amidst a shower of bullets 
—no, no; they shall not say it! 
And that girl!—so beautiful!—so 
sweet—when I had her in my grasp 
—she is liberated—liberated to give 
herself to the man of her choice— 
no, no, no; it shall not be! And 
this man lives?—-and hopes. But 
why do I say hopes?—enjoys and 
laughs! Maledizione! and am I not 
Cesar Borgia, Duke of Valeutino?— 
or am I a stupid fool—an imbecile ? 
I,” he continued, grinding his teeth 
with passion, “I will show them 
who I am. Enjoy yourselves—yes, 
enjoy yourselves for the last time, 
while I prepare for you a life of 
tears.” 

Then, suddenly leaving his posi- 
tion, he ran for the mountains, like 
a man who had lost his senses. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, the 
people of Forli were impatient for 
the tournament, and don Michele, 
at the bottom of his prison, was 
sighing for liberty, while our other 
personages promised themselves a 
confession from him. _ 

Now, however, we have don Mi- 
chele in open country, and the 
people quiet,in consequence of the ex- 
ecuiioner’s burning a man, who was 
made to pass for the philosopher, 
and who died amidst a fury of ap- 
plause; but we have the beautiful, 
the ingenuous Clarice immersed in 
a flood of tears. Unfortunate! she 
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is one of those troubled spirits in- 
corporated here below to find how 
fleeting is joy—how ever present 
sadness. Her sensitive soul is like 
the tender jasmine that withers if 
choked by nettles, or exposed to 
the burning rays of the sun; so 
she languishes among the thorns of 
human misery, or in an atmosphere 
of woe, while a rcugh spirit, like 
the ancient oak, laughs at the 
thorns encircling its trunk, and the 
powerful rays of the sun scarcely 
penetrate its coarse bark. 

Sensibility is too much a heritage 
of suffering, an atmosphere not to 
be breathed except by disembodied 
spirits; for the creature it is a eub- 
tle poison, the file with which a 
lovely spirit, impatient for heaven, 
destroys its earthly tenement. 

Near the evening of that day, a 
man belonging to the house of Man- 
fredi arrived, covered with dust, at 
the castle. It was easy to recognize 
in his sooty countenance Astorre’s 
faithful servant. 

“Qmar!” exclaimed Astorre, on 
seeing him; “Omar, what news do 
you bring?” 

The servant did not answer, but 
presented a package to his master. 
Astorre unfolded it; he read it. 
Oh! how like wormwood was that 
letter to him! He ascended to the 
room of his betrothed; he had not 
strength to speak. 

‘ Oh! how cruel is that word 
addio !—the seal of abandonment— 
the most bitter of all the trials of 
life; it announces the last moment 
of happiness and the beginning of 
suffering; it records pleasure pass- 
ed, and conjures to the fancy a long 
array of future evil to which we can 
put no limit. That word, though 
brief, yet occupies time that we 
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would willingly employ in a sweeter 
servico! Oh! how repugnant is 
the heart to saying the addio that 
may be the last to a loved one. 
Ah! it is like a piece of ice dropped 
in boiling water—like the piercing 
steel that penetrates the heart. 
No, a true lover cannot say addio. 
Clarice, on seeing Astorre so con- 
fused, tried to reassure him. He 
could say nothing, do nothing, but 
present her the letter. Clarice ran 
over it; then, composing the altera- 
tion of her countenance, to hide 
her pain, and thus avoid increasing 
Astorre’s, she said, with great ef- 
fort: 

“Then, you must go ?” 

Astorre, like one in a deep ab- 
straction, replied, mechanically: 

“Go?” 

But the sound of that sad word 
recalling the bitterness of his heart, 
he burst into tears, and threw him- 
self into Clarice’s arms. He wept! 
Some of our readers will say—a 
soldier !—a brave man !— 

And is it a disgrace to weep, we 
respond, or rather a sweet relief 
that tempeis the acerbicy of human 
misery—a sublime confession that 
the soul feels the burden of life too 
heavy? The conscript weeps when 
he, for the first time, leaves his 
dear family—his brothers, sisters 
and mother, as, perhaps, he will 
never see them again. The surviv- 
ing veterar. of many battles weep8 
when thinking of the brave deeds 
of his youth. The poor mendicant 
on the pubiic way weeps tears of 
thankfulness over the bread of cha- 
rity; and the Redeemer, the Lamb 
of Peace, the God made man, wept 
on the tomb of Lazarus, and over 
the destruction of obstinate Jeru- 
salem. 
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Shame, O, reader, if thou know- 
est not how to weep, and doubt if 
thou art man. 

Astorre, having ceased his tears, 
said: 

* Alas! perhaps I afflict you, my 
love ?” 

She answered with an accent that 
denoted the contrary, 

“No, perhaps you will soon re- 
turn ?” 

“It is true,” responded Astorre, 
“TI go, and return, at the most, in 
ten days; but it is too much—in 
three or four, perhaps—not more.” 

* We will hope so,” said Clarice. 

Then, wishing to persuade her- 
self that she was convinced, she 
added: 

“You say so—then it is certain.” 

Astorre wished to abjure the truth 
in order to persuade himself of 
what he said. Clarice desired to 
appear persuaded of everything. 
Both tried mutually to deceive. 
But too well the expression of their 
faces and the trembling of their 
lips proved the failure of their ef- 
forts. 

“Certainly, in three days it will 
be all done. My city is well fur- 
nished with munitions of war. It 
is only to see to some little matters 
of importance. I would merely 
show my head within the walls. 
But I am too sensitive—to cry, like 
a boy! Pardon me, dear Clarice— 
I am foolish—one would call me a 
child.” 

“TI know well that thou art”— 
but Clarice felt the ground slipping 
from under her feet, the furniture 
seemed to be going round and 
round, and a roaring sound filled 
her ears, like distant thunder. She 


was obliged to grasp the chair for 
support, 
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* Clarice !—Clarice ! 
are pale—you are ill?” 

“No, no—I am well,” responded 
the young girl, making a terrible 
effort to hide her suffering—“ no, I 
assure you, it is the effect of yes- 
terday’s weakness. Oh! it is al- 
ready passed; I am very well,” and, 
taking Astorre’s arm, she led him 
to the top of the tower. 

“What are you doing, Clarice?” 
asked Astorre, wonderingly. 

“TI wish to show you what I shall 
do in your absence. See where the 
sun goes down behind the moun- 
tains. What paints its spires against 
the rosy sky ?” 

“My city!” said Astorre, with a 
deep sigh. 

“Your city!—Faenza—the place 
that saw your birth; see «what a 
beautiful display it makes! Here I 
shall stand contemplating it, when 
you are there, and I shall imagine 
I hear your voice and words on the 
evening air.” 

“O, blessed angel! you are a 
balm to my heart. Blessed one! 
I drink in the voluptuous sweet- 
ness of the thought. You will be 
here. I, from the walls of Faenza, 
will gaze on this tower—the only 
point in the world where my eyes 
can fix themselves with joy; but, 
however, I shall soon return.” 

But that soon was not believed at 
heart by either of the lovers; they 
felt, at the bottom of their soul, a 
weight, a burning, an anguish that, 
in place of soon, substituted who 
knows? But they determined to 
hide from each other their mutual 
uneasiness. 

“Now, I imagine you already re- 
turned. We shall be no more dis- 
turbed—no, certainly not, nor di- 


Alas! you 
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vided, as I shall be yours. Is it not 
so, Astorre ?” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Without feasting, veh /—with- 
out feasting, that that scene may 
not return to ——” 

“Oh! I understand you. He 
wili not come into Faenza dis- 
guised.” 

“Oh! God, now that I think of 
it, that letter, did it not announce 
that it would be necessary to re- 
double the vigilance through the 
city ?” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“All things are possible, my be- 
loved. You are not ignorant what, 
for a long time, have been the de- 
signs of that voracious wolf; you 
know them as well as I, and, per- 
haps, better. Do you remember 
that the first time I saw you, or ra- 
ther the second time after that firs 
meeting in the Church of San 
Giovanni, in Firenze, do you re- 
member I confided you to the 
Moor.” 

“Oh! can I ever forget it ?” 

“At that time I was going to a 
gathering of friends to devise mea- 
sures for opposing the designs of 
the tyrant Borgia. These measures 
were agreed upon, sworn and pro- 
mised; but you have glanced over 
those pages. Who can work against 
destiny? Every artifice breals 
against it, like a piece of dirt 
thrown against a wall of -brass. 
What can be done? Shame has not 
prevented some of these sworn 
friends from breaking their words, 
from covering themselves with op- 
probrium, and ranking themselves 
with the hired soldiers of the new 
tyrant, in spite of the disgrace to 
their country and honor. You have 
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read. We will not repeat the 
names.” 

They sighed, and were silent. 

“We are alone, O! Clarice, but 
when we possess honor and cou- 
rage, we are yet well accompanied. 
At present the wolf stands with 
his claws raised in the air, the 
prey is before his throat, and he 
would willingly swallow all at once. 
However, he must begin with one. 
We shall see which. The nearest is 
Faenza.” 

“Faenza!” exclaimed Clarice, 
loc‘:ing herself to Astorre’s arm. 

“It is possible,” he answered, 
“that he believes he can acquire 
the possession of a free and loyal 
city, as he attempted the rape of an 
honest girl through treachery.” 

“Oh! God! we are very much af- 
flicted,” said Clarice ; and this was 
so true, that neither had a word to 
add, but looked at each other fixed- 
ly, without an accent or a sigh. 

“ But I will show this terror of 
Italy, this assassin protected by 
France, that Clarice within the walls 
of Faenza, and wife of Astorre, is 
not Clarice of Forli.” 

A drop of joy insinuated itself in 
Clarice’s heart at these words. 

“You will stay till to-morrow?” 
she asked, and the question was in 
a tone which clearly spoke the an- 
swer she expected, expressing confi- 
dence and entreaty. 

Astorre would have answered yes, 
even if he had not already deter- 
mined to stay ‘ill morning. 

The hours till the morrow’s dawn 
all presented themselves to Clarice’s 
mind ; she counted them; she mea- 
sured them, if we may say so, and 
she found them too short and too 
few, but siill they were something. 

They were short, but they were 
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swee', and at the same time bitter ; 
she wished fir them and she dread- 
ed them. O! the human heart, who 
can comprehend it ? 

Meanwhile, there was again si- 
lence. If itis allowed to interpret 
that mysterious silence, we should . 
call it a sincere examination of their 
own hearts, in view of the necessity 
of fortifying them against that ene- 
my—who knows when we shall meet 
again ?—an enemy tLat seemed now 
to be conquering, but in reality it 
was not. 

* In truth,” said Clarice, to ber- 
self, “this timidity fills my heart. 
What doI fear? Perhaps the con- 
quest of Romagna? Let me think; 
that which I know to-day, I knew 
two days ago, and we talked of no- 
thing hpt feasting—then? But that 
then must be resisted—there is no- 
thing to dread—but”— 

“Here,” said Astorre to himself, 
“it is true I must go, and that I 
shall be away not only three, but 
perhays twenty days; but then I 
shall return more sure than ever of 
this dear creature. I will be her 
defense against the insiduousness of 
that demon. I will marry her im- 
mediately on my return, quietly, 
without noise, without feasting. 
Valentino has four thousand Swiss ; 
he has d’ Allegre ; he has his force 
of banditti ; he will attack Faenza ; 
but not yet ; there will be time for 
a hundred marriages first. ‘i hen— 
then I must not doubt, and this un- 
easiness I feel is love, love alone.” 
Then all the happy moments of their 
adventurous love returning to his 
mind, he thought of the banner 
given to him by Clarice, and he ask- 
ed for it. 

The young girl started from her 
meditations with a shudder at that 
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question, nor, to tell the truth, was 
the enquiry very apropos to dispel 
melancholy. There are certain mo- 
ments in which the least thing sur- 
prises and disturbs us ; Clarice was 
in one of those moods, thereiore she 
answered quickly : 

“Why ?” 

Astorre saw he had committed an 
error, and thoughtfully added: 
“Did you aot tell me you would 
like to see it on my castle ?—would 
it displease you to see your first gift 
of iove waving there ?” 

“Displease me? Why can you 
not read my heart? Oh! if you 
knew my anguish, my Astorre, you 
would not ask the banner of me. 
But what do I say? You would not 
leave me if you knew the grief of a 
young girl who sees her lover de- 
part—if you knew that after your 
departure I shall do nothing but 
weep and sigh, you would not go— 
no; but I will lock my suffering 
within, as it might hinder you from 
the fulfillment of your duty. I will 
lock it in the bottom of my heart 
till death. I will give you the ban- 
ner that would have reminded me 
of you in your absence. Yes, all— 
all—but assure me that you will re- 
turn soon; asstre me!—oh! have 
you not already assured me? Holy 
Virgin! what breaking of the heart 
is this? Take from me this des- 
pair.” Then turning to Astorre— 
“Come,” she said, “let us go and 
get the banner,” and she drew him 
lovingly towards the grand saloon. 

Here leaving him a moment, she 
ran to her room and opened a 
closet ; the embroidered banner lay 
wrapped in a white handkerchief. 
Clarice extended her unwilling hand 
and grasped the parcel; she tried 
to open it, but her courage failed 
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her. Her eyes filled with tears; she 
hurried back to the saloon ; stop- 
ping on the threshold to force back 
the tears, and drive away every sad 
thought, and running to Astorre, 
she presented the parcel playfully 
to him, saying: “Veh! to-mor- 
row!” But she could not proceed. 

At that moment the Countess en- 
tered the saloon. 

“Mamma, did you know that As- 
torre leaves us—and so soon ?” 

“T know it,” responded the good 
Caterina. “I know it. Whatthen? 
It is a small trouble that you must 
bear without complaint.” 

“Small? Oh! great, very great.” 

“T believe you, my daughter; but 
remember that this is the first— 
heaven grant that it may be the 
last. Oh! do you not know what is 
this life? Great and small, rich and 
poor, all, all are born to suffer. Oh! 
do not nourish the desire for conti- 
nual happiness ; it is the heritage of 
the wicked ; sosays the divine word. 
Comfort yourself with the thought 
that he who goes will come again 
soon, to leave you no more.” 

“Oh, mamma, you console me in- 
deed.” 

“Thy mother remains to watch 
over you. We live in terrible times, 
but we must have faith that all is 
for the best.” 

And she pressed a kiss on Cla- 
rice’s forehead, and smoothed her 
thick hair. 

The sweet, sad hours passed, and 
the time for sleep arrived. 

Clarice rose, she pronounced one 
single word: ‘We shall see each 
other to-morrow”—turned one long, 
loving glance on Astorre, and was 
gone. 

The morning came, clear, majes- 
tic, smiling ; the transparent veil of 
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light clouds disappeared like a sha- 
dow; the sun glided from the moun- 
tains into a sky of lapis lazzuli ; the 
birds warbled, all was sweet, em- 
balmed and serene; yet it was a 
morning of parting. Oh! this time 
Astorre did not salute with a joyful 
heart the smiles of nature. He had 
saddled his horse himself, and he 
led him slowly, stroking his mane, 
to avoid all noise in passing under 
Clarice’s window. However, when 
directly beneath it, he looked up ; 
Clarice was there, with her eyes fixed 
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on Astorre, with a mixture of sweet- 
ness, reproof and pain. Astorre, on 
his palfrey, saluted her with his 
sword ; many adioi rose to his lips, 
but he forced them back ; he and 
his horse seemed turned into mar- 
ble. Suddenly he fixed his spurs in 
the animal’s sides, the horse gave a 
bound, and away they went over the 
bridge out of the city. Clarice tried 
to cry, “stay, stay!” but he was no 
longer there, an 1 she fell to the floor, 
blending tears and sobs. 
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[4 MAIDEN’s LOVE STORY. ] 


LETTER Iv. 
* Battimore, June 4th, 1867. 

“The next morning. 

“One does feel so stupid ‘ the next 
morning!’ 

“ What ‘next morning? I'l tell 
you directly. “You are a good child, 
" my dear Arria. Here are all three 
of your letters—came in the same 
mail. But I didn’t know they were 
on the way, and I have kept my 
word—have not written to you for 
two weeks. 

“Tt is the ‘next morning after the 
party,’ my dear. ‘Where? Here. 
‘Whose party? Mine—mine and 
Coleman’s. He helpcd me to des- 
patch invitations to several delight- 
ful demoiselles, whom he pronounc- 
ed ‘most conflictingly charming ;’ 
and then, in~ consultation with 


Frank, decided what gentlemen were 


‘most agreeable’—I believe that is 
the proper term. 

“Then, before I began to dress, 
came a fragrant little basket of flow- 
ers, (just like Coleman, was it not?) 
I took them out of the basket, and 
there found my treasure—the note. 
Here it is. I send it to you: 

“*Knowing that your appearance 
is always, of course, a matter of su- 
preme indifference to your Majesty, 
and that it is only on “ Uncle Dud- 
ley’s” account, or Frank’s, that you 
ever deign to avail yourself of those 
little pardonable arts and effects so 
eagerly studied by the weaker por- 
tion of your sex, I humbly beg, fair 
Queen, that you will accept and 
wear these flowers, in remembrance 
of the last happy evening at St. 
Anne’s, when you were graciously 
pleased to commend my taste in 
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making a similar selection for you ; 
and when I learned, to my cost, how 
dangerously becommg were the rich 
clusters in the fair hair. 

“ «Should you wonder why I again 
willingly subject myself to such dan- 
ger, know, oh! most radiant beauty, 
that I have suffered all the pangs 
that can be inflicted. And, having 
nothing more to fear, being totally 
enslaved, I wish to reduce, to a like 
captive condition, some who vaunt 
themselves above me, being yet free. 

“* Nous verrons. They have not 
yet seen, as [ once saw her—Queen 
Mab! ‘A. ©.’ 

“This is an inspiriting note, is it 
not? Something like the General 
Orders read to the troops before go- 
ing into battle. Such as: ‘The Ge- 
neral commanding having all confi- 
dence in the bravery and discipline 
of this brigade, has ordered it to 
the front—the post of danger is the 
post of honor, etc.’ In this in- 
stance, the post of honor is the post 
of danger. But what true soldier 
would fail to respond to such a call? 
Not I—I immediately ‘ prepared for 
action.’ 

“ After I had finished dressing, I 
could not help thinking how much 
I would like to look like Arria. Then 
I thought, ‘no, I wouldn’t, for there 
are some people silly enough to pre- 
ferme and my looks to her, and 
they happen to be the very people 
I like most to please.’ ButTI do be- 
lieve Uncle Dudley admires you the 
most, and that is not agreeable to 
me. I heard him say once that you 
were ‘ belle a faire peur,’ the prettiest 
woman extant. But I set it down 
to his elegant gallantry, and tried 
to believe he didn’t mean it. The 
other day, at the table, some one 
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said something about Uncle Dud- 
ley’s getting married. Was not that 
ridiculous? It would have provoked 
me if it had not been so absurd that 
it made me laugh. I said I would 
not hear of such athing. And Un- 
cle Leslie (he is always provoking, ) 
said I could not help myself, and 
that he was going to advise Dudley 
to marry at once, and free himself 
from my intolerable tyranny. But 
‘revenons a nos montons.’ 

“TI was very prettily dressed, and 
the rich clusters were ‘becoming to 
the fair hair.’ When the last flower 
nestled in the curls, the effect was 
simply delicious, in my opinion. 

** Anyhow, I saw that I was look- 
ing my best, and what more could 
be expected of me? ‘It is notin 
mortals to command success,’ you 
know. 

**T met Aunt Leslie coming out of 
her room, and she called me back 
to be inspected. After turning me 
round, and taking a good look, she 
said, with an emphatic little nod : 

“That will do. Come here, child,’ 
(seriously,) ‘let Harry Bernard 
alone to-night. Let him forget you, 
if he can, and be happy with some 
good woman, who will love him, and 
believe in him, and marry him.’ 

“* Aunt Leslie,’ said I, looking at 
her earnestiy, ‘I never flirted with 
any man in my life. Don’t you be- 
lieve me ?” 

“* Yes, if you say so honestly.’ 

*¢ Well, I don’t know how it is 
about Harry. I don’t wish to marry 
anybody, and I don’t intend to mar- 
ry anybody—you know Uncle Dad- 
ley and I are to live together al- 
ways—but if I were compelled to get 
married, I’d—as soon mairy him as 
anybody else. Perhaps—a little soon- 
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er. And—and I @on’t want him to 
forget me. And this is the simple 
truth about it.’ 

“*Well, Queen, I have nothing 
more to say. There are some prob- 
lems which can only be solved by 
Time. Go down and arrange the 
flowers on the table.’ 

“T went down to the dining-room, 
and found there Uncle Leslie, Frank, 
Coleman, and Charley, discu-sing 
Coleman’s recipe for making punch. 

“*Here comes Mab,’ said Uncle 
Leslie, ‘she is our authority.’ 

*¢ What!’ exclaimed Coleman, 
‘Does she understand how to make 
punch ? 

“As though that were indeed a 
crowning virtue. 

*¢ Ah! ‘Nature adorns her, but 
Art glorifies her,’ sighed forth Char- 
ley. 

“Why, Charley,’ said Coleman, 
laughing, ‘the mere mention of 
punch makes you eloquent.’ 

“* Punch,’ repeated Charley, con- 
temptuously, ‘itis not the art of 
making punch that I referred to ; it 
is the art of dress.’ 

“This pleased me in Charley. 
You know I consider myself an ac- 
complished artist in the selection of 
my dresses—in all the little appoint- 
ments of a lady. 

“¢Frank,’ I said, ‘I have jnst 
heard from Arria,’ and then I told 
him something I had heard of Ar- 
ria, not from her; some of her quiet, 
loving charities, which will speak 
for themselves sometimes, though 
she does follow more strictly than 
any one I know the Scripture in- 
junction, ‘do not thine alms before 
men to be seen of them.’ 

“¢And is an angel,’ exclaimed 
Frank, enthusiastically. 

“Said Coleman, ‘I prefer fairies 


to angels. Fairies are practical 
creatures. I can imagine that it is 
quite comfortable, living in the same 
house with one; they are remark- 
ably indulgent towards the necessi- 
ties and frailties of their friends of 
the human species. When they 
don’t like you, I have heard that 
they ars uncommon perverse and 
disagreeable; but when fond of one, 
they are able, as well as willing, to 
gratify the fortunate individual in 
all reasonable desires. But an an- 
gel! who can expect an angel to 
know anything about good punch ? 
Now—’ 

“*Stop there, Coleman,’ said Un- 
cle Leslie, ‘Don’t start anew on 
that inspiring theme of punch. 
There is the bell, and Queen Mab 
must go to welcome her ‘ friends of 
the human species ;’ she is not very 
fond of all of them, but I hope they 
will not find her ‘uncommon per- 
verse and disagreeable.’ 

“*Let me explain,’ cried Cole- 
man, as we all ran laughing out of 
the room. 

* And now followed arrivals, thick 
and fast. Kiss—kiss—kiss—gra- 
cious! 

“ Ah! here comes Bell Guerry, and 
with her Colonel Bernard. 

“They advance together. 

“I speak to Bel first, and then 
quickly and quietly turn to Harry. 
‘How do you do, Colonel Bernard ? 
I am very happy to meet you. Iam 
sorry I was out when you called.’ 

“T looked up, and saw him look- 
ing dow2 on me with his dark eyes, 
‘full of gentle salutations.’ Great 
Cupid! what beautiful eyes they 
are | 

“T turned to Coleman. ‘Captain 
Coleman, allow me to introduce to 
you our friend, Colonel Bernard.’ 
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“I wanted to dispel any little sen- 
timent or pathos which might be 
lurking around, and which most 
certainly would be detected by the 
keen eyes of Miss Guerry. Ah, what 
a difference there can be in eyes! 
Bell’s always remind me of that line 
of Mrs. Browning’s : 

‘* Eyes that smile, 
But never, never have forgot themselves in 
smiling.” 

“*Come, Bernard,’ called out 
Frank, ‘ take your place in this quad- 
rille.’ 

“*Coleman claimed my hand, but 
for once Charley had been before 
him. 
«Whoever heard of such a thing? 
Miss May should, of course, dance 
first with me,’ said Coleman, rather 
crossly. 

“ *T don’t see that,’ replied Char- 
ley, promptly, with so much spirit 
that everybody laughed. 

Coleman—* ‘ Charley, my lad, you 
are very precious, and if you im- 
prove at this rate, I should not be 
surprised to hear that you were mar- 
ried—in five or six years.’ 

(“ You know any allusion to Char- 
ley’s boyish appearance irritates him 
extremely, and Charley is always 
teasing him about it. ) 

Charley—“ ‘It is true, I am not 
bald on the top of my head, but I 
am several years older than Miss 
May, and that is enough for my 
purposes.’ 

“ Everybody laughed again; Cole- 
man whistled. 

“* May I ask what are your ‘ pur- 
poses ?” 

Charley—(Joining in the laugh, 
and blushing very much)—“ ‘To 
dance with Miss May, that’s all.’ 

Coieman—“ ‘ Oh, that’s all, is it? 
But, Ciarley, I don’t like that hit at 


my bald pate ; it was not at all pa- 
triotic in you, Charley, for you know 
it was camp-life, and not increasing 
years, that has scattered my once 
abundant tresses.’ 

“The dancing now began, and 
very spiritedly, too. I did not feel 
so gay, though. I felt constrained, 
and knew that after all the evening 
was lost to me in one sense of the 
word. Icould not speak to Harry 
without the consciousness that se- 
veral pair of eyes were watching us, 
so I gave up all idea of having a 
chat with him for ‘auld acquaint- 
ance’ sake,’ and devoted myself to 
the girls. You believe as much of 
that as you choose, I suppose, but 
it is the truth, nevertheless. I was 
particularly attentive to Bell,anxious 
that she should have no reason to 
complain of Miss Mary Bouverie 
* At-Home;” and was rewarded at the 
close of the evening by Aunt Leslie’s 
assurance that I had behaved beau- 
tifully. 

“Coleman growled a good deal 
when it was over—said I had made 
him and Frank dance with every 
ugly girl in the room. Once he re- 
beiled. I pointed out one young 
lady, and, descanting eloquently 
upon her attractions, offered to in- 
troduce him, with the certain pros- 
pect of finding in her a pleasant 
partner. ‘No, thank you; I have 
had that honor, that exquisite plea- 
sure. Shes an original and charm- 
ing comparison, gifted, especially in 
the tongues, ancient and modern. 
I met her at the theatre last winter, 
when Ristori was here, and think- 
ing she looked rather bored, I asked 
her how she enjoyed the play. She 
said: ‘Oh, immensely;’ she just un- 
derstood enough French to keep up 
with Ristori. This does sound too 
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ridiculous to be true, but Coleman 
declares that it is. 

“Well, the party was over—and 
it was pleasant ; but it was unsatis- 
factory. I was so good all the even- 
ing that I did not enjoy myself. 

“Oh! how my arm aches from 
writing this long letter. 

“You ought to have seen Be'l go- 
ing out with Harry; she looked like 
a triumphant princess. Yet she did 
not have so much of his attention, 
Iam sure. He talked nearly all the 
evening with Uncle Leslie, and two 
grave old gentlemen, about the war, 
and the ‘state of the country.’ I 
suppose that last subject will never 
be finished. It was the first I ever 
heard discussed, I believe, and still 
it goes on, although the country it- 
self is about as completely finished 
as anything can be. Just before he 
left, he came to me and said some- 
thing about not having seen me be- 
fore. 

** You should not be so ceremo- 
nious, Colonel Bernard,’ I said, ‘ you 
have been in town two weeks, and 
have only been once to see your old 
friends.’ 

“*T came a second time. You were 
engaged, and I was not admitted.’ 

“ Before he or I could speak again, 
Bell came; the adieux were quickly 
made, and out they went. 

“ Ah, that unlucky morning! We 
were arranging, discussing, plan- 
ning, deciding all affairs connected 
wita ‘our party,’ and Coleman sug- 
gested that we should say engaged 
to all visitors. Hang the fellow. 
He is always getting me into some 
scrape. Never mind, it may all turn 
out right some of these days; in the 
meantime, we will wait. 

“T hear that Uncle Dudley has 
gone to St. Anne’s on business. Of 
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course you will see him. Give him 
my best love, but on no account let 
him see this letter. 
“Goodbye, my darling. 
“M. A. B.” 

“P. S.—June 5th.—My dear Arria, 
Harry has left town, and never came 
to see us after the party. Whatcan 
be the matter? You will see him, 
and, if you can find out, withoul ask- 
ing, let me know.” 





LETTER V. 
(Mrs. Leslie to Mr. Dudley.) 
“ Battimore, June t th, 1867. 

My pear Broruer :-—I had a long 
talk with Mr. Leslie last night, and 
we both concluded that it would be 
a good thing for me to write to you 
this morning, to say a few words 
which surely a sister, so devoted as 
I have been, may say to her younger 
brother, without fear of offence or 
misconstruction. 

“You said in your letter to Mary 
that you were going to St. Anne’s 
on business. Now you have never 
told me what business it is that takes 
you so often to the vicinity of Glen- 
stra, but I have a suspicion that Ar- 
ria Cecil has something to do with 
it. Don’t suppose for a moment 
that I intend to intrude upon your 
confidence, or give advice about 
your private affairs. On the con- 
trary, it is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that I mention the subject, as 
I would much prefer for the first 
communication regarding it to pro- 
ceed from yourself; and it is only 
so far as it concerns May that I wish 
to speak of it. My dear Frank, you 
owe it to her that she should hear 
the first from you, and not from 
public report. I foresee, too, that 
it will be a great shock and trial to 
her, for I assure you that she has 
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not the faintest suspicion of such a 
thing; and it will entirely defeat 
her pet project, which she has che- 
rished and amused herself with since 
she, a little child, was given, by her 
dying mother to your arms, namely, 
that Frank, (her brother,) was to 
marry Arria Cecil and live at St. 
Anne’s, but that she was always to 
live with ‘ Uncle Dudley.’ Indeed, 
I think that her romantic devotion 
to you has prevented her from think- 
ing seriously of matrimony. Last 
summer I know she told Harry Ber- 
nard that she meant to ‘live always 
with Unclé Dudley, and be happy, 
for she knew that he loved her bet- 
ter than any other man could ever 
do.’ Only two days since she said 
the same thing to me. You arenot 
so unreasonable as to blame her for 
’ this jealous affection for you, since 
you must allow that you have al- 
ways encouraged it as much as you 
could ; of course I do not mean that 
you are to give way to it on that ac- 
count, but you ought to treat her 
with all possible consideration and 
forbearance. 

“T am glad to think, my dear 
brother, that you will have such a 
superior woman as Arria Cecil for 
your wife, and a home of your own 
to take refuge in for the rest of 
your days. I would be happy to 
give my little May to such a true, 
loyal-hearted man as Colonel Ber- 
nard, and to this consummation I 
hope matters may yet come. But I 
know, nevertheless, that this affair 
of yours will be a sore hurt to her 
loving, trusting nature, and I hope 
you will treat her with more frank- 
ness. She will be apt to think, too, 
that Arria has not acted towards 
her with the candor she deserved at 
her hands. 
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’ “T don’t think Frank Bouverie 
will take it very hard. May has 
never succeeded in convincing him 
entirely that Arria is necessary to 
his happiness. 

“We had quite a pleasant little 
party here on the evening of the 
fourth. You know we like to see 
the children enjoy themselves. May 
was lovely; Mr. Leslie said that he 
never saw her looking so well. She 
seems to enjoy Coleman’s society as 
much as ever; and I thought Harry 
Bernard looked a little uneasily at 
them two or three times—surely he 
cannot be so absurd as to be jeal- 
ous of Coleman! Why May treats 
him as she does Frank !—and, in- 
deed, she has been brought up with 
him almost as intimately as if he 
were her brother. Any one, I 
should think, would see at a glance 
that it is nothing more—at least, on 
her part. 

“How does everything look at 
St. Anne’s? Fresh, green, and 
smiling, I suppose. Mr. Leslie pro- 
mises to take us all down there for 
two or three weeks during the sum- 
mer. I shall be glad to see the old 
place once more. 

“This is quite a long letter, for 
me—is it not? Don’t be frighten. 
ed! I have no idea of inflicting 
another like it upon you. Take in 
good part what I have written, and 
believe me, as ever, 

* Your devoted sister, 
“ Mary A. Lesuiz.” 
LETTER VI. 

(Arria Cecil to Mary Bouverie. ) 

“ GuenstTRakE, June 10th, 1867. 

“My Dear Mas:—I sent ‘Old 
Nick’ into town on Saturday, in al 
that rain, to mail a long letter to 
you, and to bring out any interest- 
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ing epistle he might be able to in- 
duce Mother Gatchell to give him 
for me. I did not think it would 
hurt the old gentleman to expose 
the outer man to the elements, as I 
know the inner man to be well for- 
tified by another kind of water 
(eau de vie}, which he takes (not 
steals!) daily, from the side-board, 
in the dining-room. He will never 
get over the honest conviction— 
which most good ‘niggers’ cherish- 
ed in ante bellum times—that ‘what’s 
Massa’s is mine.’ He brought me 
yours—your party letter. The same 
evening I heard, through Dr. Wat- 
ters, that Harry had reached home. 

“Ah! me, by aught that I have 
ever heard of tale or history, ‘the 
course of true love never did run 
smooth |’” 

“You are a ‘contrairy’ creature, 
my dear Mab, if you will allow me 
to say so! All fairies are, they say! 
I do believe that you are half in 
love with Harry Bernard, because 
he made a kind of faint declaration 
of independence—it was a feint de- 
claration, as you know! Excuse 
me, my dear, I forgot how you ab- 
hor puns, especially mine! But 
remember, ‘Miss Mary, quite con- 
trary,’ that there are limits even to 
the ocean, and a man’s constancy 
and patience are by no means 890 
limitless as that. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if, some of these days, he 
did court Emily, or Bell, or some- 
body! Things look very much that 
way at present. There he is (I can 
see him through the window), walk- 
ing in the grove with Mr. Dudley. 
Their conversation must have taken 
a pleasant turn, judging from ap- 
pearances! Perhaps—but I will 


not anticipate. 
“This morning, having some 


shopping to attend to for mother, I 
drove into town, and, after ¢etting 
through, I thought I might as 
well pay some calls—beginning, of 
course, with the Bernards. Kate 
was at home, sitting on the piazza 
with Jessie Walters—(I saw no 
signs of our magnificent Colonel.) 
As soon as I started up the steps, I 
was assailed with questions by these 
two nimble-tongued damsels: 

“*Arria, when are you going to 
Baltimore? And, ‘Arria, you need 
not deny it, for we know that it is 
true!’ ‘Bell told us all about it!’ 
‘ And,’ says Kate, ‘ you know Be'l is 
an intimate friend of May Bou- 
verie’s.’” (This aggravates you, I 
know !) 

“The sum of the matter is, (it 
was some time before I understood 
it!) that it is firmly believed in 
these parts that you are to be mar- 
ried on the 15th of July !|--to Cap- 
tain Coleman ! !— 

“*That your veil has been order- 
ed at Mrs. Bruton’s!’ 

“*And your wedding-dress at 
Easter’s !’— 

“*That I am to be first brides- 
maid |’— 

“*That your trousseau is ‘ gorge- 
ous |’ — 

“And, indeed, so many positive 
details given, that it would take 
your pen to write them to me, and 
it is entirely out of the question for 
me to write them to you. Would 
you believe that they have actually 
heard how many yards of trimming, 
and of what quality, you have on 
certain garments? And I must say 
that you have been given credit for 
much taste and reckless expendi- 
ture. 

“The excitement is something 
fearful at the post-office! Dr. Wal- 
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ters says he heard there that some 
one had asked you what you would 
do about the difference in opinions 
with regard to religious matters, 
and that you replied, ‘Oh! you 
would join any church for the love 
of him!’ This is eagerly listened 
to, and believed, and excites horri- 
ble commotion in the minds of cer- 
tain godly individuals, who regard 
the Romish Church as the wife of 
the devil. 

“Of course, I denied the whole 
story positively, and took much 
pains to satisfy the girls that I 
knew more of your affairs than Bell 
Guerry. Kate said, ‘ Well, she was 
glad to hear that there was no 
truth in the report, for Harry had 
been as sulky and cross as a bear 
ever since his return, and she had 
an idea that this had something to 
do with it!’ How disrespectful 
these sisters are sometimes! The 
thing is absurd—impossible—I 
know Harry is above it certainly | 

“Though I paid a long visit, I 
saw nothing of Mrs. Bernard, or 


‘the Colonel. But, as I told you, he 


is here now, to see Mr. Dudley on 
business—not finding him at St. 
Anne’s, he came over here. It isa 
business visit I know, because I 
heard him say so! Something about 
the rent of his saw-mill, I believe; 
yes, without doubt, it is the saw- 
mills they are discussing so ear- 
nestly! I suppose, of course, Kate 
did not tell him of my visit this 
morning. I believe I will give him 
an invitation to the wedding; tell 
him that you forgot to send him 
one, but that I have the privilege 
of inviting a few guests. Who 
knows? If I play my cards well, I 
may come in for your place in his 
affections—the heart is sometimes 
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caught in the rebound, you know. 
Gracious !—here they come, towards 
the house. 

“ Ma foi! May, he is.a grand- 
looking man. I have always ad- 
mired him extremely—something in 
the same way that you admire your 
Uncle Dudley. It has always sur- 
prised me that his great, strong, ca- 
pable heart shculd cling so perti- 
naciously to such an irregular, ca- 
pricious, tormenting, unsatisfying 
little elf as you are! However, I 
think he is getting over it. I hope 
so; for, uneasy as you seemed to 
feel when he was at Colonel Guer- 
ry’s, I would not trust you. I be- 
lieve that, if he went back and told 
you that he still loves you, you 
would assure him that ‘you would 
rather hear your dog bark at a crow 
than a man swear he loves you!’ I 
must join them now, and invite 
Colonel Bernard to remain to take 
tea with us, or he will go. 

“ Tuesday, June 11th.—Harry told 
your Uncle Dudley that he had sup- 
posed, of course, the report of your 
engagement was true—that he call- 
ed on you one afternoon, and heard 
that you were out riding with Cap- 
tain Coleman!—that he called 
again, and the servant said the 
ladies begged to be excused, but 
that he noticed a hat and cane in 
the hall, which he recognized as the 
property of Coleman! You see 
how much circumstantial evidence 
there is against you! 

“You are so magnanimous in 
telling me pleasant things that 
folks sey about me (I suspect you 
make me say most of them!), that 
I must tell you a charming compli- 
ment which Mr. Dudley paid you 
last night. I know he never com- 
pliments you ‘face to face,’ so you 
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may like to hear indirectiy what he 
thinks of you. He received a letter 
from Mrs. Leslie yesterday, in which 
she declares that you surpassed 
yourself on the night of the party; 
and Mr. Dudley said, ‘ Yes, May is 
beautiful. But to me her greatest 
charm is her manner; it is enchant- 
ing, especially towards gentlemen— 
the most happy blending of gra- 
ciousness and dignity.’ Now, that 
is better than anything he ever said 
of me, I think. 

“I only meant to write a note 
when I began, but this is a letter 
now, and you must reply to it as 
such. Remember me most kindly 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leslie. Kiss Frank 
for me—and Coleman, if you wish! 

“Love me, my dear, and don’t 
let anything you hear of me induce 
you to doubt the strong affection I 
have for you. 

* Your faithful friend, 
* And cousin, 
“ Appia CxctL.” 





LETTER VIL 
(From Mary to Arria, after receiving 
the last Letter, and also one from 
Mr. Dudley, informing her of his 
engagement to Miss Cecil. ) 
* Battimore, June 14th, 1867. 
“Had I not seen the facts stated 
in Uncle Dudley’s own hand writ- 
ing, I could not have believed that 
I had been treated with so much 
duplicity and unkindness by the 
two people I loved best in the 
world. 
“Tt seems that every one has 
known this—except me, whom it 
most concerned! But I decline ex- 
pressing any further opinion on the 
matter, and shall endeavor to feel 
as little interest in it as I judge is 
desired of me. 


“But one thing I mu:t say. I 
am shocked and indignant to see 
how, little delicacy has been shown 
with regard to me, in connection 
with Colonel Bernard. As well as 
I can understand these letters, he 
has been almost invited by my uncle 
and yourself to renew his addresses 
tome. I am grieved and astonish- 
ed that the idle remarks in my let- 
ters could have been so miscon- 
strued by you. How could you 
possibly suppose that I intended 
for you to go to see Harry Bernard, 
and let him know that I was not 
engaged, nor likely to be—unless 
(he was to infer, I suppose) he 
chose to ask me again? I am not 
done! 

“It is just what I would have 
expected had I heard the other 
piece of news first, but, both com- 
ing together, have, I confess, rather 
overwhelmed me. 

**You may all three spare your- 
selves any further interference in 
my affairs. Last night, I received 
a letter from My. John Renshaw 
asking me to marry him. When he 
comes to me this afternoon for his 
answer, I shall tell him, yes—I will 
marry him. Do I love him? Of 
course not—you know I don’t! 
But it is better that I should not, 
since he will then have no power 
over my heart to wound, deceive, or 
trample on it, as some others have 
done. But I shall marry him, never- 
theless—so you can tell Colonel 
Bernard that I am engaged. He 
need push his impertinent inquiries 
no further—and you shall have the 
invitation to the wedding for both 
him and yourself. 

“You can let Uncle Dudley know, 
if you please, that I have received 
his letter, and that he need take 
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no farther measures to get rid of 
me—lI will relieve him of that trou- 
be. You need not tell him if you 
do not choose. Hereafter he may 
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find out when he can, and what he 
chooses with regard to me, 
“Many A. Bouverts.” 





THE NEGRO BUREAU. 


Tue Negro Bureau may be likened 
to a creature of the centipede spe- 
cies. Spawned in the slime of Mong- 
relism, it has stretched itself out 
over the land, distilling poison wher- 
ever it has a foothold. Under its 
blighting influences trade languish- 
es,anda deathly paralysis super- 
venes in every branch of industry. 
Of the many evils entailed upon this 
country by Mongrel rule, the Negro 
Bureau is the worst. Not that i. is 
more corrupt than other branches 
of the Government; not that the 
thieving, the roguery, the black- 
mailing, exceeds that of other de- 
departments, for that would be 
well-nigh impossible ; but it strikes 
its most vital and deadly blow at the 
very heart of our prosperity, in de- 
priving the South of its laborers, 
whom it supports in idleness that 
their votes may be available to the 
leaders of the Mongrel party. 

Direct stealing, filching from the 
public purse, is bad enough ; but it 
afiects the country as a whole less 
seriously than does the Bureau by 
its interference between the planter 
and the laborer,.and the establish- 
ment of a political alms-house for 
lazy negroes to be supported out of 
the earnings of industrious white 
men. 

The fact should be impressed upon 


the laboring classes of the North, 
that a portion of their wages is ta- 
ken from them to support this Bu- 
reau. And if the shipyards are 
empty because the diminished ex- 
ports of the South have left thou- 
sands of tons of shipping idle ; if 
there is less demand for manufac- 
tured goods because the South is not 
able to pay for them, they have only 
to thank the Bureau for it. 

Ask any one who has traveled in 
the South, and who has sometimcs 
got beyondgthe reach of the Bureau, 
to describe to you the condition of 
the negro, both under and away 
from its influence, and if he be not 
a “carpet-bagger,” and therefore 
answers you truly, you will be able 
to judge how pernicious is this in- 
fluence—what untold wrong and 
misery it has entailed upon the 
country. 

Not long since the writer made a 
tour through North-Western Texas, 
visiting a section free as yet from 
Bureau poison, and the marked 
change in the condition of the ne- 
gro, as compared with other sec- 
tions where Bureau officials abound- 
ed, was evident at a glance. Inthe 


first place, there were no idle ne. 
groes to be seen loafing about the 
towns. The town constables had 
given the “freedmen” to understand 
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that this would not be permitted, 
and as they had no Bureau to re- 
sort to for rations, they were com- 
pelled to go to work. In many 
cases the original hands had remain- 
ed on the farms or plantations, and 
as a rule, the share system had been 
adopted. Immediately after the 
close of the war, some of the negroes, 
better to realize their freedom, had 
wandered off, but ere long were glad 
to return, and work for their former 
masters for wages, or a share in the 
crop. This, we have every reason 
to believe, would have been the rule 
over the country, save in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the larger cities, 
but for the Bureau. Furthermore, 
there was no disposition shown on 
the part of the planters to oppress 
the negro in any way, to defraud 
him of his wages, or to draw him 
into illiberal contracts. And the 
negro, not having the devil at his 
ear in the guise of a Bureau official, 
to poison him against hf employer, 
and to rack his poor brain with fu- 
tile dreams of social equality, and 
of the honors and emoluments of 
office, shouldered the axe or the 
hoe, or steered the plow in happi- 
nessand contentment. “Freedom” 
and the Bureau had not made him 
a vagabond; and but for his sudden 
access of finery, and the more fre- 
quent indulgence in delicacies dis- 
pensed at country stores, one might 
have doubted that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had ever reached 
him. The result was that the cotton 
crop promised to be, and would have 
been but for drought and the cotton 
worm, even larger in this section 
than it had been in any previous 
season. 

We were told by some planters 
that the negroes worked quite as 
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well as they had done as “slaves,” 
and that they were but slightly influ- 
enced by their freedom. By others, 
that while there was perhaps less 
work done than under the old sys- 
tem, on the whole they had little of 
which to complain. Such is the 
condi:ion of the negro when beyoud 
the influence of the Bureau. 

Of the “Bureau-nigger,” almost 
enough has been said and written. 
He is not so pleasing a subject that 
we need linger over him; and the 
odor he leaves in our nostrils is not 
at all similar to those borne on 
spice-laden gales from Araby the 
Blest. Enough to say that he has 
been transformed from a producing 
laborer into a consuming vagabond, 
a mere voting machine for the Mon- 
grel party. He swells the numbers 
of Mongrel mass-meetings ; he car- 
ries torches, banners and transpa- 
rencies in “ black-and-tan” Conven- 
tions to make laws for white men, 
for men and women of wealth, in- 
telligence and refinement—he, an 
ignorant, demoralized, national pau- 
per—and he goes to the elections 
and votes the Mongrel ticket “early 
and often.” What need to work? 
The Bureau will feed him. Then, 
you know, he is entitled to “forty 
acres, a cow, and a mule.” All the 
white office-holders, from the Presi- 
dent down, are to be ousted, and 
his turn, and the turn of his black 
brethren, will come. Under such 
circumstances, it would be absurd 
for him to handle a hoe or hold the 
plow. 

“ Let de white folks take dere turn 
now ; nigger gwine to be boss,” says 
the newly enfranchised “man and 
brother ;” and the declaration is ap- 
plauded to the echo by Bureau offi- 
cials, carpet-baggers, and all the 
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mean white men who have come 
South to “watch and prey.” Itis, 
indeed, a mere echo, on the part of 
the negro, of the ideas which have 
been hammered into his woolly head 
by the Mongrelites. 

Evils are progressive rather than 
retrogressive, when they have re- 
ceived a sufficient impetus ; and the 
Bureau, in transforming the negro 
into a worthless vagabond, a mere 
voting machine, has opened the door 
to something more. Not only have 
large numbers of negroes ceased to 
be laborers, and become a dead 
weight upon the nation, but they 
have become destructive. What a 
correspondent says of Texas, in the 
following paragraph, is also true of 
many of her sister States : 

‘The negroes will not work, will not 
raise hogs or stock of any kind, but de- 
pend upon killing and eating what the 
white people have. Here in the Brasos 
swamp, where hogs increase with the least 
attention, and where, a year ago, thousands 
of them roamed, now scarcely a dozen can 
be found by diligent search. The same 
can be said of the cattle.” 


Meanwhile, the negroes are hold- 
ing mass meetings for the purpose 
of demanding exorbitant waves from 
the people they are robbing ; and 
at these meetings the most incen- 
diary speeches are made by negro 
orators and their white coadjutors. 
The following extracts are from 
speeches by negro orators, at a mass 
meeting in Albany, Georgia : 

‘¢ White man knows de danger of hungry 
niggers ; if they can’t get work, and the 
money is out, and bread is out, we'll raise 
a hungry cry in this country, and then is 
the times of danger.” Pes cate tie an? 


‘“’'Spose you do get hungry, there are 
not ginger cakes enough in this here town 
to last three we ks, and there are a heap of 
cows yet roaming about the black man can 
kill with these old muskets that the store- 
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keepers had sold him for three dollars. 
Better not trust the niggers with sham 
muskets, white folks, for now you see that 
he can find themselves with them same 
muskets. The whites knows all this, and 
mo.e too. He knows thut you hungry nig- 
gers will kill his mules and eat them be- 
fore you will starve, or work for le:s than 
your due, and he will give in yet, and the 
wagon will soon come along, and ‘ we'll all 
take a ride.’” 


The planters have nothing left 
now but their mules and milch cows; 
and if the negroes happen to get 
hungry during their impatient wait- 
ing in idleness for “high wages,” 
these, too, will be devoured. 

In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to relate a prediction which a 
correspondent of the New Orleans 
Picayune heard Mr. R. L. Tanner, 
of Rapides Parish, La., make at his 
house in 1862 : 


**He then apprehended that the Confe- 
deracy would fail, and that emancipaiion 
would follow. On one Ooceasion he tod his 
own negroes that he ex ected they would 
be made free by the Yankees, ‘and then,’ 
said he, ‘what will youdo? ‘Oh! well, 
massa, if we ever gits free we’s gwine to 
work and try to live like white folks? 
*No,’ says he, ‘you never will work unless 
somebody forces you to do it. Negroes 
are natura'ly lazy, idle and thievish. But 
you love to eat, and eat you will, let it cost 
what it will. You will first kill and eat ail 
the hogs in the country, then you wiil kill 
and eat all the cattle, then you will killand 
eat all the mules and horses, for ycu are 
naturally fond of meat; you are carnivo- 
rous. Then after doing all this, you still 
will not work—what will you do?’ ‘Don't 
know, massa.’ ‘Well, I know; you will 
turn in then, the stron; ones agrinst the 
weak ones, and you will devour one ano- 
ther, for you are naturally cannibals! and 
you w.ll exterminate your race here, and 
then we will have peace.’” 


This prophecy has been fulfilled 
in all save one particular. We care 


not how soon it is completely veri- 
fied’ And if the negroes, when 
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they reach the cannibalistic period, 
which cannot be far off, will only 
consent to eat up the Bureau offi- 
cials, we shall think that they (the 
negroes,) hare not lived in vain. 
Again we repeat that this Negro 
Bureau is the greatest curse the 
Mongrel party has entailed on this 
country. The injury it has done is 


incalculable. It is still doing its 
evil work. Let no exertions be 
spared, therefore, to hasten the day 
when both it and the destructive 
party which brought it into exist- 
ence shall be swept away before the 
fast-rising storm of popular indig- 
nation. 


0. A. P. 
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THE LAST BATTLE OF “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


’ [BY A MEMBER OF HIS STAFF. ] 


Tuz Battle of Fredericksburg, 
which had resulted so disastrously 
to the hopes and aspirations of ‘he 
Federal cause, the last grand effort 
of the enemy to recover from the 
defeats and disasters of the Spring 
and Summer campaigns, was over. 
Comparative quiet once more reign- 
ed along the lines of the Rappahan- 
nock. The same san which saw the 
armed and eager host of General 
Burnside cross the Rappahannock 
to do battle for “the Union,” (%. e., 
“the nigger,”) saw also their defeat 
and overthrow. The effort to re- 
trieve the falling fortunes of the Fe- 
deral cause, and re-establish the 
blasted reputations of its military 
champions, had resulted in adding 
another name to the already long 
list of disgraced commanders. The 
attempt, folly as it was then, to 
break down the military bulwark 
which the infant Confederacy had 
established in Virginia, in the per- 
sons of its heroic little army and 
brave commanders, had added 


another name, and another plan 
to the list of Confederate suc- 
cesses. The “southern cross” still 
flew gaily to the breeze, upheld by 
strong arms and stout hearts. Yet 
while the glad tidings of victory and 
success flashed along the telegraphic 
wires throughout our poor coun- 
try, and caused the nation’s heart 
to leap with joy at the prowess of 
her sons, it carried also sorrow and 
pain to mavy an humble cottage 
where dwelt the poor, yet loving 
wife and mother, who had sent her 
all to do her country’s battle. How 
nobly and how well those sons hai 
done their duty, the long lists of 
dead and dying could show, and 
throughout, the country mourned 
the loss of many a “gallant knight 
and squire.” They fell where only 
brave men fall, and though mourn- 
ing them, they were given gladly 
and cheerfully to the cause ; sacri- 
fices were needed, and we gave such 
as no other people ever offered be- 
fore—our best and bravest, 
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The military aspect of affairs had 
changed but little, despite the heroic 
devotion and deeds of Northern Vir- 
ginia, at the close of the memorable 
year 1862. Victories had been gain- 
ed, even more signal than the one 
solemnized on the 13th of December; 
a small strip of country had been 
reclaimed from northern dominion 
and rule ; the numerous and despe- 
rate assaults of the enemy, accom- 
panied, as many of them were, by 
deeds of horror and shame, had 
thus far been successfully repulsed 
and punished. No tangible advan- 
tage, however, had beon secured, 
and the heavy drain upon the mo- 
dest resources of men and means 
were commencing to “tell” upon us. 
The season, however, for the prose- 
cution of warlike operations in the 
field had closed, and both combat- 
ants rejoiced at the period of rest 
and comparative quiet which now 
lay before them, but prudently com- 
menced preparing for the ensuing 
campaign, which, though to us open- 
ing with such a brilliant success, ne- 
vertheless was to clothe the country 
in mourning for the death of its 
greatest and best chieftain. 

The Army of Northern Virginia, 
after the army had been graciously 
permitted to retire across the Rappa- 
hannock, and had given convincing 
proofs of his inability and want of 
desire to annoy the Confederates, 
was distributed in convenient and 
comfortable camps along the south 
bank of the Rappahannock, and was 
as rapidly as possible placed in win- 
ter quarters. The great and ne- 
cessary work of reorganizing the 
army, and placing it in a fit condi- 
tion successfully to meet the antici- 
pated advance of the enemy during 
the coming spring, which had been 
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commenced under so many difficul- 
ties of both time and place in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and int :rrupted 
by the call to arms at Fredericks- 
burg, was now continued with all 
the industry and perseverance which 
General Jackson, the model of both, 
could infuse by example and pre- 
cept into the various staff depart- 
ments. Despite his increased rank— 
for he had now been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General— 
his labors were performed with none 
the less assiduity and exactitude, 
and having the weight of care and 
anxiety attendant upon the move- 
ments, and results attempted and 
obtained, removed from his shoul- 
ders by the present temporary ces- 
sation of hostilities, they were per- 
formed with even more exactitude 
and precision, and hence gave the 
greater promise for the future. 

Tho headquarters of the 2nd 
corps, Lieutenant-General Jackson 
commanding, were established near 
Moss Neck, at the Corbin House, 
some ten miles below Fredericks- 
burg, while his command stretched 
as far down the river as Port Royal. 
Pleasantly situated on the crest of 
one of the series of hills, which fol- 
lowing the course of the stream, yet 
generally receding from it, save at 
isolated points, leave wide and flat 
fields and meadows at their foot, 
and surrounded by a wide grove of 
forest trees, from among which peep- 
ed forth the old mansion, “Old 
Jack” sought to recuperate from pis 
year’s campaign, and prepare for the 
coming struggle. Old mansions, 


which had been honored by the pre- 
sence of such men as Washington 
and Randolph, Baylard and Ber- 
nard, and Seddon, good old names 
of the olden times, dotted the coun- 
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try around. A huge change had 
now come over this land, for fair it 
was in spite of the ravages of amore 
than brutal foe and the monotonous 
influences of winter. Crossed and 
recrossed by roads long and straight, 
and fringed on either side with 
beautiful cedars, which disappeared 
as if by magic to form part of some 
defensive work, or supply firewood 
for the troops, the once fair fields 
were sadly showing the traces of the 
brutal genius of war. Huge open- 
ings made in the woods which ever 
and anon covered the line of the 
hills to make room for the rapidly 
accumulating habitations of the 
troops, or place some powerful bat- 
tery ; long lines of breastworks lin- 
ing the foot of the hills, crossing 
the open ground, or flanking some 
battery on the crest of the hills, the 
glimmer of muskets and pro‘ruding 
muzzle of a gun, from which, at a 
moment’s warning, death and des- 
truction might be vomited upon an 
advancing enemv—all betokened the 
presence of the foe. 

As he was himself, so were Gene- 
ral Jackson’s quarters. Occupying 
an outbuilding off from the main 
edifice, which in former and better 
times had subserved the functions of 
an office, where the proprietor mizht 
privately meet his friends and bro- 
ther planters, and talk of busi- 
ness or pleasure; the walls filled 
with pictures representing favorite 
sporting scenes, races and cock- 
fights, or some local favorite 
who had won renown on the race 
track or cockpit—a few well-filled 
book cases, flanked with huge piles 
of antiquated newspapers, a well- 
worn sofa, a table-and couple of 
chairs; such was the interior of 
General Jackson’s temp rary domi- 


cile. In the neighboring grove, on 
the slope of the hil, a half dozen 
white tents, and a solitary sentry 
before his door, was all that be- 
tokened the outward presence of 
the corps commander. Seated quiet- 
ly at the table, filled with papers of 
most promiscuous contents, the 
General might be found, frequently 
discussing the, to him, ever interest- 
ing topic of religion, or advising 
upon some plan of campaign or im- 
provement in the comfort and con- 
dition of the troops. 

As if conscious that his end was 
fast approaching, during the quiet 
winter months General Jackson em- 
ployed himself with the writing and 
revision of the reports of his ope- 
rations, Again he lived over the 
scenes and incidents of his former 
successes, and upon which mainly 
will be based his claims to rank 
among the foremost of Generals. 
The gathering and placing together 
of facts was entrust: d to Lieut.-Col. 
Faulkner, A. A. G., while he him- 
self lately only revised and correct- 
ed them. Being a “matter-of-fact” 
man himself, though by no means 
adverse to a handsomely finished 
literary composition, he merely liked 
it, and used it to bring out the 
trutb, with him a jewel above all 
price, more forcibly and strongly. 
His reports will, by the future histo- 
rian, be sought for with avidity, as 
he will know that T. J. Jackson ne- 
ver signed his name to any report 
but was strictly true, and hence are 
models of their kind, and worthy of 
all imitation. 

Though thus engaged, he was by 
no means adverse or unwilling to 
appear in the society of his brother 
officers, though rather preferiing to 
be left undisturbed. No one who 
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saw it will perhaps forget the review 
held by General Stuart of a brigade 
of cavalry, in the low grounds in 
front of Moss Neck during the win- 
ter. Of course, from all the quar- 
ters of the army came the inquisi- 
tion, and those fond of seeing any 
military pageant. Generals of all 
sizes and dimensions were gathered 
around the battle flag which had 
been carried by Stuart through so 
many engagements, while next to it 
fluttered gaily in the breeze the 
headquarter flag of General Lee. 
Gencral Jackson, attired for oncein 
a handsome new uniform, a gift of 
the gallant Stuart, his head covered 


-no longer by the sunburnt and bat- 


tle-stained small cap, but replaced 
by a handsome cap given him by 
the same kind donor to whom he 
owed the rich caparisons of his staid 
*‘ old sorrel” horse, formed the cen- 
ter of a gay and glittering group. 
It was seldom the sight-seer had had 
such an opportunity of seeing the 
famous chiefs of the army of North- 
Only one 
was wanting to make the group 
complete, General Longstreet ; and 
as regiment after regiment passed 
by, the cheers that rent the air from 
the throats of these brave horse- 
men, gave promise of the deeds they 
would do when brought face to face 
with the enemies of their country. 
The great work of reorganizing 
the army, made necessary and re- 
quisite by the ravages which death 
had caused in its ranks, and the 
knowledge that the foe was bending 
every energy to encompass our over- 
throw, and which had been inter- 
rupted by the call to arms at Fre- 
dericksburg, was now continued 
with increased vigor, and received, 
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in all its departments, the personal 
attention of the General and his 
staff. The lines occupied by the 
troops, stretching over such a con- 
siderable length, as before indicated, 
were, through the exertions of our 
engineer officers, soon rendered even 
more formidable than nature had 
made them, and guarded as they 
were by men who had been tried and 
not yet found wanting, promised us 
a more quiet winter than had been 
supposed judging from the extracts 
from northern papers, which would 
occasionally find their way into our 
lines, despite Federal vigilance and 
orders to the contrary. If free- 
dom from fighting might be called 
quiet, the army of Virginia certainly 
was most quiet. Though comforta- 
bly housed and sheltered while in 
camp, the constant tour of duty was 
most heavy on the men. What be- 
tween furnishing details for picket- 
ing, camp guards, patrols, fatigue 
parties and drilling, the men were 
seldom off duty, and to make their 
discomfort greater, a lack of food 
was commencing to tell upon them. 
Breadstuffs were in sufficient abun- 
dance throughout the country, as 
also meat, yet, from some cause or 
another, the supplies of the army 
were seldom equal to the demand, 
and hence a diminution of rations 
had to be resorted to. Though 
grumbling occasionally, and passing 
their “ well-wishes” upon the heads 
of the delinquent commissaries and 
quartermasters, without for a mo- 
ment enquiring into the causes of 
such shortcomings, they neverthe- 
less bore their privations as men 
seldom do. Suflicient for them to 
know that “Old Jack” was still with 
them, and that if the evil complain- 
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ed of could be remedied, he would 
do it, they continued at their posts, 
and did their duty faithfully. 

Thus passed on the winter, and 
spring was rapidly approaching. 
Upon the removal of General Burn- 
side from the command of the army 
of the Potomac (his friends say at 
his own solicitation), Major-General 
Joe Hooker succeeded to the com- 
mand, with much pomp and firing 
of guns. The time was fast ap- 
proaching when he was to have an 
opportunity of establishing the 
truthfulness of those military max- 
ims he had studied out for himself, 
and proclaimed to the world; he 
would also show to the benighted 
heads at Washington that he really 
was what he had so long and 
persistently claimed for himself 
through his friends—a great Gene- 
ral. Had he not boisterously de- 
clared his ability to do what others 
had failed to do? Had he not 
scoffed at McClellan and his succes- 
sors, as being incompetent for the 
task assigned them? He was now 
to be tested on a ground of his own 
choosing, with an army of his own 
formation, and at a time selected by 
himself. 

Shrill and clear rang out the first 
bugle notes of the coming fray 
from the banks of the upper Rap- 
pahannock on the 17th of March. 
General Averill had been sent, with 
a force of from 2,500 to 3,000 cav- 
alry, to make an extensive raid 
upon the lines of communication of 
General Lee, and had cressed the 
river at Kelley’s Ford, bent on his 
trip of destruction. He was not 
destined to proceed very far, for, 
being met by General Fitz Lee, with 
some eight hundred men, his fur- 
ther advance was so obstinately 


contested, and the conflict so 
bloody, that, after “spending the 
day” in his fruitless effort, he re- 
crossed the river with heavy loss, 
while the prestige of the first vic- 
tory in the now opened campaign 
remained with the Confederate: 
If success in the first engagement 
foreshadowed the greater success at 
Chancellorsville, the death of the 
gallant Major John Pelham—the 
gallant Pelham of many a report, 
and whose loss as an artillerist was 
irreparable—may be assumed as an 
omen calling for a greater sacrifice 
upon the latter occasion. 

General Pleasanton, to whom the 
command of the Federal cavalry 
had been entrusted, anxious to re- 
cover the laurels lost by Averill in 
his encounter with Fitz Lee in his 
attempted raid in March, had given 
his subordinates to understand, in 
plain terms, that much was expect- 
ed from them, and, during the early 
part of April, had made persistent 
and untiring efforts to break 
through the Confederate cavalry 
cordon, and penetrate into Culpep- 
per county, for the purpose of gain- 
ing information, and thus, in a 
measure, unmasking General Lee’s 
position and probable intentions. 
The Confederate cavalry, under the 
indefatigable Stuart, met them, 
however, successfully at every point 
at which a crossing was attempted 
from United States Ford to the 
upper waters of the Rappahannock, 
and effectually foiled Pleasanton’s 
designs. Up to the time when 
Genaral Hooker, despite his lack of 
information, fairly put his army in 
motion, little or no information re- 
garding General Lee’s positions, 
movements or designs was gained 
by the enemy which proved of any 
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value, and it may be declared in all 
truth that this great force of cav- 
alry, raised and equipped as it was 
at so much trouble and expense, 
had thus far proved itself anything 
else but useful. The Confederate 
forces, disposed with but slight al- 
teration from what they had been 
at the battle of Fredericksburg, the 
extreme left flank was rightly re- 
garded as the most vulnerable point, 
and hence one which General 
Hooker would seek to gain, and 
thus force General Lee from his as- 
sumed position, and oblige him to 
a retrograde movement. Extreme 
vigilance was, therefore, enjoined 
upon the cavalry commanders, and 
its great chief, with his customary 
energy, foresight and prudence, 
left no avenue of approach un- 
guarded. No sooner had the Fede- 
ral army been put in motion on the 
upper waters of the river, than the 
fact was made known to General. 
Lee. The infantry commands dur- 
ing these latter six weeks had also 
been kept in a constant state of 
mobility, to be able to receive and 
sustain the cavalry, and act as a 
check upon the designs of the 
enemy. 

During the winter, General Long- 
street, with his command, had been 
dispatched to Southeastern Virginia, 
and his presence in front of Suf- 
folk was a fact well known to Gene- 
ral Hooker. The supposition of 
the continued absence of General 
Longstreet was probably the first 
cause which induced General 
Hooker to make a trial of strength 
with the Confederate commander, 
believing he had only a small army 
of some forty thousand men to 
contend against, under the imme- 
diate command of General Jackson. 
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Thus the movement, by which it 
was thought to c1ush “the rebel- 
lion,” commenced. 

The preparations of the Federal 
commander being complete, and 
the time, as he thought, propitious, 
rendered so by a large reduction of 
his adversary’s means of resistance, 
the grand Army of the Potomac 
was set in motion on the 26th of 
April. The plan of maneuvre, which 
had cost so much head-breaking, 
and which, in a great measure, had 
been foreseen, appeared to be about 
thus: General Hooker had deter- 
mined upon detaching the cavalry 
from his command, and dispatching 
it upon another grand raid upon 
the railroads immediately connect- 
ing General Lee with Richmond, 
and thus prevent reinforcements 
from being hurried to him upon 
the fact of General Hooker’s cross- 
ing becoming known. General 
Longstreet was still presumed to be 
absent from the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and, knowing what a va- 
luable acquisition General Long- 
street himself and his splendid 
corps would be to General Lee in 
this emergency, this cavalry raid 
was intended to prevent the arrival 
of these troops, by destroying the 
Virginia Central Railroad, and, if 
possible, the Richmond and Fred- 
ericksburg road also, and thus se- 
cure an easy victory, with his large 
and well-appointed army, over the 
reduced and “dispirited” force of 
General Lee. It was furthermore 
decided to divide the Federal army 
into two unequal portions, which, 
operating from two sides upon the 
Confederate lines, would either 
cause the Confederate force to be 
brought under and between two 
fires, or cause them to evacuate 
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their lines, and retreat towards 
some new point from which resist- 
ance might be made available. The 
larger portion, consisting of the 
Fiit, Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, 
was said to be under General 
Hooker’s immediate command, 
while the First, Third and Sixth 
were placed under the gallant 
Sedgwick. General Sedgwick’s im- 
mediate instructions appeared to be 
to prevent a removal of the Con- 
federate troops in front of Freder- 
icksburg, because, by so doing, the 
flanking and raiding column of 
General Stoneman would be mush 
endangered, and might come to 
grief, as also that thereby the Con- 
federates would be. getting out of 
the trap so cunningly -laid and 
planned for them. General Stuart, 
to whom too much credit cannot be 
ascribed for the prompt manner 
with which he communicated all in- 
telligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments, and the efficiency with which 
he sought to harrass and embarrass 
their movements, soon fathomed 
the enemy’s designs. Concentrat- 
ing his cavalry in front of Kelley’s 
Ford, he continued observing their 
movements, and transmitted the in- 
telligence to General Lce. General 
W. H. F. Lee was ordered to watch 
the movements of General Stone- 
man, who was rapidly advancing to- 
wards Rapidan Station, on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 
General Stuart fell back s.owly be- 
fore the advancing Federal column 
until he came upon the right wing 
of the army under General Lee. 
The information gathered, and the 
pans of General Hooker having 
developed themselves sufficiently to 
be understood, rendered changes 
on the part of the Confederate 


troops necessary, and, late on the 
night of the 29th, General Jackson 
received orders to move, with threo 
divisions of his corps (Major-Gene- 
ral A. P. Hill’s, Major-General D. 
H. Hill’s, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Rhodes, and Major-General 
Trimble’s, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Colston), to the neighbor- 
hood of Chancellorsville, leaving the 
Fourth Division, Major-General 
hiwell’s, but commanded by B:iga- 
dier-General Early, in possession of 
the Confederate lines, in front of 
Fredericksburg. General Jackson, 
with his command, io which Ander- 
son’s division and two brigades of 
M‘Law’s division had been tempo- 
rarily attached at the ‘Tabernacle 
Church,” pushed forward, and, when 
near Chancellorsville, became hotly 
engaged wiih his advance. Find- 
ing the enemy too strongly pro- 
tected from an immediate assault 
by the density of the timber and 
brush, and made more so by the 
felling of trees and interlacing of 
their bows and branches, and more- 
over, the day being already far 
spent without his having obtained 
the exact information of the ene- 
my’s forees and disposition, decided 
upon ordering a halt, to “ close up” 
preparatory to the work of the 
morrow, and to rest. <A night 
march—a heavy one too (the first 
of the season)—is at any time fa- 
tiguing and harrassing to troops, 
and coming, as this one did, with 
the troops fresh from their winter 
quarters, they needed rest; more- 
over, the work of the morrow would 
need men fresh and hearty, for it 
portended no play, but earnest, 
hard work. 

During the evening General Lee 
arrived, and a consultation was 
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immediately held as soon as the re- 
quisite officers could be assembled. 
The position of the opposing forces, 
and the general conditicn of affairs 
was such, that the utmost sagacity, 
promptness and good generalship 
was requisite to insure a defeat of 
the enemy, and equalize the supe- 
riority which he possessed both in 
numbers and position. Chancel- 
lorsville had been occupied by 
General Hooker with the main body 
of his army, while General Sedg- 
wick continued threatening the 
Confederate positicn at and near 
Fredericksburg; it was a point 
where the main road from United 
States Mine Ford joins the Orange 
and Fredericksburg Plank Road, 
between Fredericksburg and Ger- 
manna Ford. He had formed his 
line of battle, which roughly re- 
sembled two adjoining sides of a 
square, with the salient angle to- 
wards the enemy. His right rested 
on, and ranged along, the Plank 
Road, on a line nearly east and 
west, while his left extended to- 
wards the river in his rear, and 
covering, in a measure, the ap- 
proaches to United States Mine 
Ford. The old Chancellor House, 
which gives the name to the locali- 
ty, was the salient of his line. The 
dense, and sometimes almost im- 
penetrable, timber had been fclled 
in front of his lines, so as to form 
an almost impassable abattis, while 
in rear were erected elaborate and 
formidabie breastworks—sometimes 
three and four lines deep—for hs 
numerous and well-appointed in- 
fantry. Behind these, sometimes 
among them, and, indeed, wherever 
the position would allow of it, the 
hills bristled with his innumerable 
and splendid artillery. Taking 


everything into consideration, Gen- 
eral Hooker’s position, naturally a 
strong one, was rendered impreg- 
nable from a direct assault, and the 
design of storming it was readily 
and speedily abandoned, General 


Jackson’s suggestion to attack on’ 


General Hooker’s right flank, which 
promised a better and greater 
chance of success, provided the 
troops could be brought into an 
effective position without the de- 
sign beirg discovered by the enemy, 
was assented to. The elaborate de- 
fences erected by General Hooker’s 
chief engineer, Geneial Benham, 
would thus be rendered useless, save 
as “mantraps,” and reversing their 
plan of battle, force them, if they 
fought at all, to fight faced to the 
rear, and at a terrible and fatal dis- 
advantage. 

The great point in General Jack- 
son’s character was the promptness, 
energy and pertinacity with which 
he followed up an idea to its execu- 
tion. He was untiring in allowing 
no means to be unused or neglected 
which would render assistance to 
him, in the remotest degree, and 
make success a foregone conclusion. 
To think was to do—to do, to win! 
An old and unused turnpike joins 
the Plank Road not far from the 
old “ Wilderness” Church, and the 
Federal line reached to near this 
point. His design was to attack on 
this road—first, to move the enemy, 
as he expressed it, by a rapid and 
strong attack, force them in as 
much disorder as an unexpected, 
sudden and supported attrck was 
capable of uyon their reserves; 
then, swinging to the left, possess 
himself of United States Ford and 
its approaches—thus cutting Gene- 
ral Hooker off from it and his sup- 
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ply trains, which were supposed to 
be on the opposite side of the Ra- 
pidan River, and camped some- 
where near Stevensburg. 

General Howard, commanding 
the Eleventh Corps, occupied the 
right flank of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. The movement on the 
part of General Jackson required 
extreme delicacy of manipulation 
and execution to insure success. 
Without a decided advantage gain- 
ed on his part, General Hooker 
would have succeeded in his endea- 
vors, and the Army of Northern 
Virginia would have ceased to exist. 
This movement, so bold, and so 
perfectly unexpected (as was al- 
ways the case with General Jack- 
son’s point and object of attack, 
for he seldom defended himself 
when left to his own resources) 
had not yet been intimated to the 
Federals; and now that ths troops 
had come almost into collision—- 
though not a shot had been fired 
yet—the presence of such a body of 
Confederate troops was not even 
suspected. Indeed, General How- 
ard was endeavoring to prove to 
the bystanders, with all the elo- 
quence he is so much capable of, 
that tie Confederate troops were 
actually retreating towards Rich- 
mond. (I am indebted for this in- 
formation to Drs. Sack'ey and War- 
ren, who were captured during the 
night, and afterwards came to the 
headquarters of the command left 
to guard the fords at United States 
Mine Ford and vicinity.) ‘ihe 
Eleventh Corps, sometimes known 
as ‘“Siegel’s Veterans”—before 
whom the scutherners would melt 
away as “butter before a summer’s 
sun” (so it was claimed)—were op- 
posed to us, and their fate was 


sealed. The chance of war so de- 
creed that those loudest in the pro- 
fession of patriotism and loyalty 
should come in contact with the 
emblem and personification of the 
South, and the fate of the Eleventh 
Corps is as “sealed, signed, and 
delivered.” Among the Federal 
army it gained the “enviable” no- 
toriety of receiving the last assault 
of the immortal Stonewall Jackson. 

The attacks, or rather, I should 


‘say, the commencement of the en- 


gagements, at Mechanicsville, Cold 
Harbor, Sharpsburg, Gettysburg 
and Spottsylvania Court-House 
(12th May, 1864) were sudden and 
unexpected; yet, I know of none 
more sudden and terrific than that 
of Chancellorsville. It was in every 
respect. terrible. A few scattering 
shots along the Federal flank fell in 
less time than I could describe 
when the whole command poured a 
volley into the astonished “ Yanks.” 
The advance of the Confederates 
was at as quick a walk as the na- 
ture of the ground and growth 
upon it would admit of. Quicken- 
ing to a half-walk, half-run, scon the 
the three divisions, composing the 
attacking column, melted nearly 
into one in the ardor of attack, 
were sweeping everything before 
them at a steady, hearty, honest 
run. The first volley fired decided 
the day, and was a route of the 
commands opposed to us, perfect 
and decisive. To Acting Brigadier- 
General, Colonel von Gilsa—such is 
the name I afterward learned—is 
due the credit of honorably saving 
the remains of the Elevenih Corps. 
The Federal command rushed pell- 
mell to the rear; and, judging 
from the accounts given by north- 
ern correspondents, some never 
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stopped until they reached the 
friendly side of the river in safety. 
Regiments ran without firing a 
sho!; batteries drove into trees and 
fence-corners in the wild and dis- 
ordered flight, only to be captured 
and turned upon the foe. For a 
distance of four miles, the pursuit 
was kept up at this rate of speed. 
The numbers of the attacking 
column were doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled by reports carried to 
the rear, and carried consternation 
and dismay wherever they went. 
Thus far the attack was a complete 
success in every particular. Had 
the command been given by Gene- 
ral Jackson, the maneuvre could 


‘not have been carried out more 


complete. The reality favored his 
designs in every particular, save 
one. <A Federal officer of rank 
mentioned, within my hearing, at 
the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, 
in the year previous, that “show 
the ‘ Confeds’ an oilcloth, or brass 
field-piece, and they will charge 
through hell after it;” it was not more 
true then than now, and it was in 
the direction taken by the troops 
that any error occurred, and proba- 
bly was the first cause of General 
Jackson’s death. The attack of 
General Jackson commenced about 
half-past four or five o’clock, and, 
as previously stated, was designed 
to merely throw the Federal com- 
mand upon its reserves and sup- 
ports in as much confusion as apr 
sible, then, swinging to the left, 
possess himself of the immediate 
fords crossing the river, and which 
connected General Hooker with his 
supply trains at and near Stevens- 
burg. Advancing through a coun- 
try where it was at times hard to 
move on foot, it was still more diffi- 


cult to guide the troops in the di- 
rection desired. The immense re- 
sults to be gained from this success 
by a vigorous prosecution of the 
pursuit, and the temporary impos- 
sibility of carrying out the original 
plan, was plainly palpable—as the 
next best thing, the enemy were 
pressed back on Chancellorsville. 
Night had in the meantime set 
in, and through the increasing 
darkness and thick timber came 
only scattering musket shots, en- 
livened now and then by the dis- 
charge of a Federal cannon. The 
troops were tired and out of breath 
from their rapid march, and more 
rapid advance, over hill and dale, 
through open field and almost im- 
penetrable brush. Nearly exhaust- 
ed, they halted about half a mile or 
less from the Federal line to reform 
their commands, which had become 
much disordered and mixed to- 
gether in their advance. General 
Hill (A. P.) was directed to advance 
with his portion of the line, and 
became engaged with a part of a 
Federal command, endeavoring to 
rejoin the grand army during the 
darkness. The firing, though burst- 
ing on a sudden, like a clap of 
thunder from a clear noon-day sky, 
ceased almost as suddenly, the 
enemy retiring. Our artillery, 
which, with the exception of Stu- 
art's horse artillery, had been use- 
less throughout the afterooon and 
evening, now came to the front, 
and was stretched out for over a 
mile, double-breasted, along the so- 
litary road through this section of 
country—the Plank Read. Hardly 
had the firing in General Hill’s 
front subsided, when the Federals 
opened with their artillery, and few 
will forget the sensations caused by 
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the fiery coursings of shell and 
shrapnel, and the havoc created 
among the trees. The flash and 
crashing of trees from the flying 
shot and shell. was almost simul- 
taneous—so close were the Con- 
federates to the Federal cannon. 
Being posted on the crest of a 
finely rising hill, with deep, low and 
swampy ground in front, the Fede- 
ral shot passed mainiy over the 
troops, and did but comparatively 
little damage. From the multitude 
of missiles passing overhead, the 
artillery horses jammed in the road, 
became restive, and finally frighten- 
ed. Troops from Longstreet’s corps, 
moving to the front, to take their 
appointed place in the line of battle, 
crowded the narrow foot-paths on 
either side of the road. Signs of 
an approaching panic began to 
show themselves, and the horses at- 
tached to the artillery commenced 
to sway the huge and unwieldy 
carriages to and fro, like a ship 
upon the ocean waves. Soldiers 
endeavoring to keep, or get out of 
the way of kicking brutes, officers 
shouting commands, and drivers 
cursing their horses, was altogether 
a scene not likely to be fergotten. 
In the midst of this moving, sway- 
ing mass, I heard a voice call to me 
to render all possible assistance to 
quel] and quiet the dangerous dis- 
turbance. It was General Jackson. 
Each one was expecting that soon 
the Federal artillery would be turn- 
ed upon the road, in which case the 
slaughter would have been terrible. 
Only stray shots, however, came in 
that direction. Quiet being finally 
restored, the General, accompanied 
by several of his staff, and two or 
three others, set out to reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy, and 
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make disposition for the night and 
following day. Orders were dis- 
tributed to the troops holding the 
first line “to reserve their fire un- 
less cavalry approached from the 
direction of the enemy.” On re- 
turning from the left of the line, he 
passed through and in front of 
them. Approxching the Plank Road 
at a trot in front of Lane’s brigade, 
of Hill’s division, he was fired on. 
One volley passed by harmless 
enough; a second, delivered before 
the troops could be made acquaint- 
ed with the fact that it was General 
Jackson and staff, did the execu- 
tion, wounding severely General 
Jackson in hand and arm, and kill- 
ing Captain Boswell, chief engineer, 
Second Corps. The unforeseen fir- 
ing on our part, drew the fire of 
the enemy, who, probably imagin- 
ing an attack, moved forwards, at 
the same time plying his artillery. 
The General’s situation was exceed- 
ing precarious, and only after 
much trouble was the firing stopped 
on our part, and the enemy, finding 
no attack, retired to their position 
for the night. In the meantime, 
every effort was made to keep the 
knowledge of General Jackson’s 
wound from the troops, and to con- 
vey him to the rear. A “stretcher” 
was finally procured, and the Gene- 
tal carried to the rear, when one of 
the bearers ‘was shot down by a 
stray ball. The General received a 
severe fall. Brought to the field- 
hospital, he was attended by Drs. 
McGuire, Chief Surgeon, Second 
Corps, Coleman, Black and Walls. 
Some time elapsed ere the full ex- 
tent of his injuries could be inves- 
tigated, and the course to be pur- 
sued determined upon. He had 


received one ball in his left arm, 
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about two inches below the shoul- 
der joint, bre.king the bone, and 
cutting the artery; one ball passing 
between elbow and wrist, and a 
third bail passing through the palm 
of the right hand. Upon being 
asked whether he would accede to 
amputation, he replied at once, 
turning to Dr. Mc‘iuire, “ Yes, cer- 
tainly; Dr. McGuire, do for me 
whatever you think right.” Re- 
maining at the field-hospital a short 
time, he was soon removed to 
Guinea Station, on the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail- 
road, with the intention of speedy 
removal to Richmond. His remo- 
val at the time contemplated was 
preveuted by the condition of the 
weather, and, pneumonia having 
developed itself—no doubt, in a 
measure, caused by the extreme loss 
of blood and subsequent fall—he 
expired, perfectly calm and tran- 
quil, in the presence of his wife and 
many friends, on the 10th of May, 
at fifteen minutes past three Pp. m. 
Upon being told by his wife that 
his end was approaching, he is said 
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to have answered: “ Very good, very 
good; it is all right.” Giving kind 
messages to absent friends, he de- 
sired to be buried at “ Lexington, 
in the Valley of Virginia.” Among 
his last audible words, after giving 
orders to the different staff depart- 
ments, were: 

“AP. Hill, prepare for action.” 

The ultimate success of the Con- 
federates in the ba'tle of Chancel- 
lorsville being established, it is not, 
perhaps, necessary to follow the 
fortunes of the battle any further. 
Suffice it to say, that General J. E. 
B. Stuart commanded the Second 
Corps, during the remainder of the 
engagement, with entire success, 
and credit to himself and command, 
as he always did with everything he 
undertook. The army soon retired 
from Chancellorsville to Hamilton’s 
Crossing, leaving Trimble’s division, 
under the command of General 
Colston, -to enforce observance of 
truces between the Confederate 
and Federal authorities regarding 
the wounded Fed.rals left in our 
hands. 





THE IVY AND THE OAK. 


Round a young Oak an Ivy fondly twined, 
And heeded not the whispering of the wind, 
That vainly sought to chill her growing love, 
And woo her for a Poplar far above. 


"Tis years since then—that Onk at last 

Has lost its verdure, and is fading fast, 

Yet the Ivy quits not the sapless tree. 

Ah ! say, canst thou boast of such constancy ? 














THE NEGRO. 
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TYPES OF MANKIND. 


THE NEGRO.—NO, VL. 

Tar black man—the typical, wool- 
ly-headed negro—lowest in the scale, 
but probably the first in the order 
of creation, is the last species to con- 
sider in these essays or articles on 
“Types of Mankind.” 

There are only two conditions pos- 
sible to the negro—isolation and 
juxtaposition with us—his original 
Africanism or his domestication in 
America ; that is to say, he can only 
exist where, asin Africa, he is left to 
his natural aptitudes, or where, as 
with us, he is in domestic subordina- 
tion, and guided and provided for 
by the superior Caucasian. 

It should be a self-evident truth 
that God having made the negro, He 
designed him for a different condi- 
tion from our own, and this self-evi- 
dent, or, at all events, unavoidable, 
truth is demonstrated by our expe- 
rience, the census returns showing 
us that the so-called free negro, or 
the negro thrust into our condition, 
becomes extinct. There are; there- 
fore, only two things to be consider- 
ed in regard to this species—his na- 
tive or wild condition in Africa, or 
his civilized state in America, and 
as there has been so much written 
and said of late years about the for- 
mer, he will only be dealt with in 
this paper as he appears among us, 
in subordination and under the 
guidance and care of the white man. 
But first of all, the question must be 
answered, which is best for him, his 
native Africanism or his juxtaposi- 


tion and civilization with us? The 
Almighty Creator has obviously de- 
signed not only that all His crea- 
tures should live and multiply them- 
selves, but enjoy the existence He 
has blessed them with to the ut- 
most, and therefore it follows that 
when they multiply most rapidly 
they must be in the best possible 
condition. Or, in other words, all 
creatures who most rapidly multiply 
themselves must be most in accord 
with the physical and moral laws or- 
dained by the Creator that governs 
the universe, and therefore must be . 
in the best condition. All beings, 
human or animal, forced ixto con- 
flict with these laws, languish and 
die—thus, slaves never propagate 
themselves, nor do animals in our 
menageries, or indeed do plants flou- 
rish outside of their centres of life. 
The sole, simple fact, therefore, that 
the domesticated, or civilized negro 
fulfills the primal command, and most 
rapidly increases and multiplies his 
kind, settles the matter that this 
condition is best for him, for it is 
more in accord with the obvious de- 
signs of the Almighty Creator. But 
beyond this test there is opened to 
our view vast considerationss that 
lead a pious and thoughtful mind 
to the same conclusion. In his na- 


tural Africanism or isolation, he re- 
mains stationary—a useless, wander- 
ing “heathen,” as absolutely and 
eternally fixed at a certain stage or 
condition as the animals and plants 
that surround him—at this moment 
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exactly where human experience 
first finds him, and where, in count- 
less millions of years, he would con- 
tinue to be. That is to say, while 
each generation of our own race iu- 
herits the experience of the past ge- 
nerations, and adding its own ac- 
quisitions, transmits all this to its 
descendants, and there is absolutely 
no limit in the future in these res- 
pects, all other races or species of 
men cannot transcend a certain li- 
mit, and the negro, lowest in the 
scale, is fixed forever to that so- 
called barbarism which African ex-- 
plorers unite in describing, however 
they differ in their notions in regard 
to the supposed causes. Thus, one 
or two generations of negroes were 
capable of all that the present or 
future generations may be, and as 
observed, this is as absolutely fixed 
forever as that the animals and 
plants surrounding them are fixed 
forever to their conditions. 
Without another brain, or without 
| a supernatural interposition, he must 
be, in the future as in the past, a use- 
less and wandering “ heathen,” with 
aptitudes sufficient of course to live, 
to multiply himself, to a certain ex- 
tent cultivating the earth even, but 
never to an extent that creates com- 
merce or exchange of products of 
any kind. All the commerce the 
world has ever known among these 
people are spontaneous or acciden- 
tal products, such as elephant’s 
tusks, palm oil, gold dust, &., and 
under no circumstances is there an 
exchange of products that results 
from actual or continuous labor. 
The negro is himself a product of 
the tropics—that is, his zone orcen- 
tre of life, and his physical organ- 
ism and mental faculties, in a word, 
his nature, is adapted to, and in per- 
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fect accord with, the things about 
him, with the plants and animals, 
the soils and products, as well as 
with the blazing suns and evening 
dews, but left to his own volition 
and natural aptitudes, he is forever 
incapable of cultivating these vast 
regions, or of furnishing those great 
tropical products that, in our times, 
are so essential to human happiness. 
The all-wise and beneficent Creator 
of the universe, therefore, when en- 
dowing these mighty tropical re- 
gions with such boundless fertility, 
and the centre of life for products 
so necessary to the happiness of His 
creatures, has obviously designed 
the negro for juxtaposition with us. 
Otherwise, not only would the negro 
be created in vain, but the great 
tropical centres of the earth, to a 
certain extent, would needs be a use- 
less waste. But we need not dwell 
on this; it is so obvious that the Al- 
mighty Creator has designed the 
negro for juxtaposition with the su- 
perior Caucasian, and thus to ren- 
der the great tropical centres of the 
earth tributary to human welfare, 
that it only needs to be suggested 
to reasonable minds to be accepted, 
as it is in fact, in perfect keeping 
with the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Almighty Creator and Ruler of 
the universe when dealing with His 
creatures. Nor is it necessary to go 
into details to show the vastly bet- 
ter condition of the negro in our 
midst. As the plate represents him, 
he is at work in the cotton field, 
fulfilling his role in the civilization 
of our times—an essential element 
of a civilization which so vastly 
transcends that of the Old World, 
and enables mechanics and laboring 
men to enjoy the comforts, and not 
unfrequently the luxuries, that were 
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often beyond the reach of kings and 
nobles a few centuries ago. He 
might, it is true, be presented with 
a fashionable coat and patent leather 
boots, as well as a white choker and 
spectacles, but that would obviously 
be a misrepresentation, for while 
negroes as well as Mongrels flourish 
in these days, in these factitious ap- 
parelings, the real, actual, live ne- 
gro, as God made him, and civiliza- 
tion needs him, is possible only as 
the plate represents him, in his nor- 
mal condition in the cotton fields of 
the Sonth. In isolation, and left to 
his natural aptitudes in Africa, he 
would be presented as a nude “hea- 
then,” with possibly a cotton girdle 
about his loins, and that nude spec- 
tacle would truly represent his 
barren and aimless life. Without 
industry or progress of any kind, 
without settled or fixed government, 
without any definite conceptions of 
God even, without marriage or fa- 
mily relations, with nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing that we call civiliza- 
tion, the negro, isolated in Africa, is 
simply a nude and useless heathen. 
All races, and, to some extent, the 
higher order of animals, live in pairs, 
and the negro in Africa usually has 
but one wife, but he has no notion 
of marriage otherwise, and his wife 
and children are his property; some- 
times he has so many that he is re- 
garded as a man of wealth. The 
children cling to their parents, but 
- reaching their maturity at twelve to 
fourteen, are lost in the general 
mass, and the instances are doubt- 
less rare when this relation is pre- 
served after thatage. So with wives; 
always slaves, after passing the pe- 
riod of maternity they are cruelly 
so, and treated by their master-hus- 
bands like dogs who have lost their 
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usefulness. What a world of differ- 
ence in the civilized, cotton-growing 
negro in America! Cared for in 
childhood by his master, he grows 
up a Christian and us-ful being, and 
though sometimes parted from his 
wife by the master’s order, there are 
a hundred instances to the contrary, 
and where the master has interfered 
to keep them faithful to each other. 
The sexual affections of the negro 
are capricious and superficial, simi- 
lar to that seen in white children, 
and having such feeble mental and 
moral considerations, there is a con- 
stant tendency among them to mu- 
tual separation. The imitative fa- 
culty is so strong, however, that 
when it has a healthy and proper 
development, it serves to generally 
keep the parties faithful to each 
other, even when the period of ma- 
ternity has passed by, but it always 
gives the master more or less trou- 
ble. 

The laws in some States may not 
be wise or beneficent, or justly ap- 
plied to the actual nature and wants 
of the negro; certainly they act 
hardly on hybrids and mulattoes, 
whose wants differ so widely from 
those of the negro. But while the 
whole mighty subject is yet to be 
investigated, and more or less re- 
formed in detail, the condition, when 
contrasted with Africanism, is so 
vastly superior, that we fail for terms 
to properly express it. 

In the simple matters of food and 
clothing, how stupendous the dif- 
ference between the chances—the 
hunger, the oft-times semi-starva- 
tion and suffering of savagery, and 
a well-regulated plantation, where 
in all their lives they never actualiy 
suffered from cold or hunger! What 
a world of difference for the female, 
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between that of a husband, who, 
even in her old age, is forced to be 
her husband, and that where she is 
his slave, and may be bartered or 
traded off like his dog! What a 
difference for children, who, instead 
of being sold by their fathers, are 
kept on the plantation with their 
parents until reaching maturity! 
Finally, what a difference between 
an idol-worshipping “heathen,” 
who, at any time, may become a 
bloody victim on the snake-wor- 
shipping altars of Obeism, and an 
earnest and faithful believer in the 
Christian’s God! Indeed and in 
fact, as already observed, the differ- 
ence between the nude “heathen,” 
isolated in Africa, and the civilized 
negro, guided and cared for in 
America by the white master, is so 
stupendous, that we have no words 
in our language that can truly or 
fitly express it. 

These conditions, this isolation in 
Africa, or juxtaposition in America 
—this being left to his own volition 
and natural aptitudes, or under the 
care and guidance of the white 
man, being the sole possibilities in 
the premises, it is rather a difficult 
matter to compare either of them 
with ourselves, or with the con- 
dition of any other race. Each 
race, or species rather, has its own 
nature and wants, and we can com- 
pare itself with itself under differ- 
ent conditions very well, but cannot 
compare it with any other race. 
Thus, we can compare European 
monarchy and American Demo- 
cracy, France and England, modern 
civilization with that of the middle 
ages, or with the so-called pagan- 
ism of the antique world, but we 
cannot very well compare the con- 
ditions of different races of men, 
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for that which is the best possib'e 
coudition for a white man, may be 
the worst possible condition for a 
negro. For example: It is the best 
possible condition for an Irishman 
or German coming here to give him 
the exact legal condition of the na- 
tive born American; but to bring a 
negro here and force him into the 
exact legal condition of the white 
man, must be the worst possible 
condition for him, of course; for, as 
the census show, he “dies out” un- 
der it “like the Indian.” Any one 
would see the truth of this in the 
case of the sexes, or of children, 
and so of negroes; they have a dif- 
ferent nature, different wants, and, 
therefore, are obviously designed 
by the Almighty Creator for a dif- 
ferent condition of existence. But, 
while we cannot, therefore, compare 
conditions of different races as we 
can different conditions of the same 
race, wewnay exhibit results or ¢/- 
Jects that are worked out by these 
different conditions, and compare 
them. In the Old World, where 
they are all of the same race, all 
white people, society is divided 
into classes; the few have the goy- 
vernment in their hands, and they 
use it as a machine or contrivance 
to keep the many in ignorance, and 
positively and literally those who 
produce everything enjoy nothing, 
while those who produce nothing 
enjoy everything. The result is, 
an immense and illimitable amount 
of vice, misery, pauperism and 
crime constantly increasing, espe- 
cially in England. When some day, 
not very remote, perhaps, the pres- 
sure on the masses will become so 
unbearable, that they will rise up 
and shake it off, as they did in 
France, and also exact a fearful 
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penalty upon those who have so 
flourished upon the system. Mean- 
while, the human misery, the awful, 
unspeakable human misery, of say 
the city of London, its hundred 
thousand lost women, its hundred 
thousand thieves, &c., is so tremen- 
dous, that one shudders at its con- 
templation. But, passing by the 
Old World, with its freightage of 
woe and human misery, here we are 
in New York closely treading on 
the heels of London. Unlike Eng- 
land, where hereditary nobles rule 
the land, Democracy rejects the rule 
of classes, and proclaims equal 
rights for all; nevertheless, the po- 
verty, vice and misery of the many 
approximate to that of London. 
At a future time, we shall more 
fully discuss this startling truth, 
and shall in this place only refer to 
the actual facts, or results, worked 
out in New York. 

There are thirty thougand pros- 
titutes in this city, thirty thousand 
lost women, so utterly lost, that 
outraged nature refuses them off- 
spring; they are dead, though alive, 
our sisters, our outraged and dese- 
crated sisters, whom God made only 
less than angels, but which society 
has transformed and deformed into 
something scarcely less than devils. 
Then there are thirty thousand 
thieves and thirty thousand drunk- 
ards, and finally, in some form, 
thirty thousand paupers—that is to 
say, about one-seventh of the popu- 
lation is morally diseased, cancer- 
ous, perishing not only from the 
earth polluted by this body of death, 
but in the moral reaction, or result, 
leaving behind it a pestilence be- 
yonl computation. Indeed, it is 
‘reasonable to say that one-tenth, 
at least, of the white citizenship of 
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the northern States is morally dis- 
eased, and not only lost to society 
in a material sense, but that gene- 
rates a moral malaria that is quite 
beyond our capacity to estimate. 
As observed, we can only compare 
correctly different conditions of the 
same race, or the same elements of 
human society, but when we con- 
trast mere results actually worked 
out, then it will be seen that, how- 
ever sound our Democratic system 
in theory, it is still, in practice, 
vastly less beneficent than the con- 
dition of the negro. Of the four 
millions of negroes in their normal 
condition at the South, there was not 
one single prostitute, drunkard, pro- 
Sessional thief or pauper, and of the 
countless myriads of human creatures, 
they were the healthiest, morally and 
physically, that have lived and died on 
this earth. Simply because of her 
social condition or relation to the 
white master, no negro woman was 
ever denied offspring by boun- 
teous and beneficent nature, and, 
therefore, one of our own debauch- 
ed sisters, that parades the streets 
of our great cities, embodies in her 
single perso more sin against na- 
ture and more outraged woman- 
hood than all the so-called slave 
women together that have ever 
lived upon this continent. Of the 
four millions of negroes in the 
South, there cannot be said to be 
one that ever actually suffered for 
food or clothing; and when we re- 
flect on the almost innumerable 
people of our own race, that adopt 
our Democratic institutions, do suf- 
fer in these respects, helpless wo- 
men and little children, more than 
all beside, it is enough to madden 
thoughtful and Christian minds, 
and impel them to an awful pun- 
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ishment of the vile and hypocritical 
wretches who have so long distract- 
ed the popular attention from the 
actual woes of their own kind to 
the imaginary sufferings of imagin- 
ary slaves in the South. 

Again, not only were negroes al- 
ways protected from hunger and 
cold, but their daily lives were so 
in accord with the physical and 
moral laws of God’s universe, that 
physical deformities were rarely 
known. The extreme violation 
of these laws in our own raco 
produces not only giants and dwarfs, 
but an almost infinite variety of 
monstrosities; but these were rare 
among negroes, sterility even very 
rare, and in walking through a 
plantation, one could scarecly note 
a difference of any kind, save that 
of age and sex. 

The Caucasian, with its elevated 
organism and elaborate nervous sys- 
tem, is, it is true, vastly more sus- 
ceptible to external impressions, 
and especially the female, in the 
function of reproduction; but, be- 
yond all consideration of this kind, 
the social condition of the negro 
was in such almost perfect adapta- 
tion and accord with the laws of 
nature, that monstrosities were rare 
indeed. 

Two great wrongs had been in- 
flicted on the negro—his introduc- 
tion in northern ports, and without 
wife or family; but the all-bounte- 
ous mother, nature, has long since 
repaired both. There was great 
demand for labor, and the English, 
Dutch and New England traders 
brought negroes to Salem, New- 
port, and other northern ports, and 
sold their service everywhere, even 
in Canada, and, as adult males paid 
best, they were mainly imported. 
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But though of the three hundred 
and sixty thousand negroes import- 
ed in the provinces, there were only 
sixty thousand females, and a vast 
majority were landed at northern 
ports, nature, always working to 
repair the wrongs of man, has so 
vindicated her rights, that, in 1860, 
the numbers of the sexes were equal, 
and a majority of the negro popu- 
lation was within the tropicoid, if not 
tropical centre, where God placed 
it, and the industrial laws that 
had already worked out this bene- 
ficent result were rapidly carrying 
it to its permanent home. Of 
course, there must have been many 
defects of cetail, many things in 
the relation of white and negro in 
the South that will be modified and 
improved in the future; but, calmly 
and conscientiously contemplating 
the whole ground, there is only a 
single feature of the social condi- 
tion that bore hard on the negro, 
or that could truly be called a social 
disease. This was mulattoism, or 
hybridism, the weight or evil of 
which was mainly cast upon the ne- 
gro, and, though vastly less abhor- 
rent and unnatural than northe:n 
prostitution, it has a certain resem- 
blance to it. The ignorant and 
perverse Abolitionist calls this sex- 
ual commerce of different races 
amalgamation, but it was the exact 
reverse; the mongrel progeny was 
cast out among tie negroes, and 
the white population was always, 
like that of the North, intact and 
untainted, of course. There are 
always “certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort,” who, in ignorance as . 
much as moral perversity perhaps, 
give way, not to the passions, but 
to the utter perversion of the pas- 
sions, and in the North seek houses 
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of prostitution, but in the South 
seek the negro and mongrel women. 
The outrage on nature is infinitely 
less in the latter case, for, unlike 
the former, there is progeny, which 
is cast out among the nezroes, and 
has a certain demoralizing effect on 
them. The master generally pro- 
tected his negro women from these 
wretches, but the laws should have 
done it also, and in any event the 
mulatto offspring, and, still more so, 
mongrels, with preponderating Cau- 
casian innervation, should not have 
been thrust into the status of the 
negro element any more than in 
that of the citizenship proper. But, 
with this exception, there was 
nothing that could be called a 
wrong or social disease in the so- 
cial condition of the negro, though, 
as observed, many things in detail 
may be improved in the future. 
White men are naturally equal, and, 
therefore, our Democratic system, 
compared with European monarchy, 
has worked out immeasurable good 
to our kind, but, relatively con- 
sidered, the condition of the negro, 
compared with his African condi- 
tion, has worked out infinitely more 
good to him— indeed, a good that 
no words in our language can truly 
express. So much for the negro, 
regarded simply from his stand- 
point, and independent, so far as 
may be, from the welfare of the 
whi:e man, and those grander con- 
siderations which involve the uni- 
versal welfare of God’s creatures, 
and which we call civilization. Let 
us now inquire into the conse- 
qnences of his introduction to the 
New World, and its influence on, 
and connection with, the liberty, 
progress and well-being of the 
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white man and the civilization of 
America. 

Of himself, or by himself, the ne- 
gro, wuether isolated in Africa or 
civilized in America, is absolutely 
and necessarily a blank; of the four 
millions in our midst, there is not 
one that has a thought cr tradition 
of Africa, and, cou'd they be in- 
stantly isolated, one hundred years 
hence, there would not be one that 
had a thought, mcmory, name even, 
that they have now. This is no 
speculation of the writer; it is a ne- 
cessity of the negro organism, and, 
without another and different brain, 
it is, in the nature and necessity of 
things, that all that he has imitated 
from us must perish with the white 
blood in his veins, and, as that 
would follow within a certain pe- 
riod, of course all dependent on it 
must needs also disappear. Hence, 
morally considered, the four mil- 
lions of negroes might be annihi- 
lated instantly, without any more 
direct effect on our civiliza‘ion than 
if all the horses or all the cattle on 
this continent were to become ex- 
tinct. But indirectly it would be a 
greater calgmity, vastly. greater, 
than the loss of a similar number 
of white men, for the negro ele- 
ment is essential to that broader 
and grander civilization which, in 
the order of Providence, is to be 
developed in the New World. His- 
tory and human experience are a 
blank as regards the negro in the 
past. The Egyptians, Carthage- 


nians, and, indeed, the Romans, 
were familiar with the Libians, 
Ethiopians, Numidians, &c.; but, 
save on the monuments of the for- 
mer, there is no reference to the 
typical, woolly-headed negro, and 
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they were doubtless regarded and 
treated much as we have regarded 
and treated them in America, as 
they are, in fact, a child-people, or 
minor race, with only a subordinate 
or dependent connection with civili- 
zation. The Portuguese discoveries 
in Africa brought some into the 
Spanish peninsula, and it is most 
likely that the Moorish conquerors 
of Spain had often negro servants. 
But it was only in the New World 
that the negro became a fixed and 
well-defined element in human so- 
ciety, or had any connection, how- 
ever remote or indirect, with civili- 
zation. A few negroes accompanied 
their Spanish masters to America, 
and it was seen that when white 
men sickened and died, the negro 
not only remained unharmed, but 
actually grew fat and happy under 
tropical suns and the malaria of 
tropical climes. It was this experi- 
ence, far more likely than any sen- 
timental feeling of Las Casas, in 
behalf of the native islanders, that 
_led to the introduction of the negro 
to the New World. God created 
him, adapted him, and, therefore, 
designed him as the laborer of the 
tropical zone, and it was in the 
nature of things that he should 
be thus appropriated to this pur- 
pose, and if Las Casas had never 
‘lived, the result would have been 
the same, of course. Some one 
else, at that time, or at no distant 
time, having discovered the means 
that the Creator had ordained as 
necessary to the cultivation of the 
carth in these fertile and beautiful 
regions, would have done just what 
it is supposed Las Casas did, and 
the negro would have been forth- 
coming. 

The brain of the white man and 
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musc'es of the negro are as essen- 
tisl to tropical production as the 
sun and soils, and, as civilization is 
impossible without production, of 
course either of these elements ab- 
sent, there could be no human pro- 
gress or social. existence, If the 
negro, therefore, had not been intro- 
duced, the Antilles would have re- 
mained a desert waste to this hour. 

The Spaniards, intent on gold and 
mining, did not until long after real- 
ly engage inthe cultivation of tro- 
pical products, and, save in a few 
sea-port towns, there was not much 
progress. . When, however, labor 
was regularly systematized, and the 
negroes in sufficient numbers to 
open and cultivate extensive planta- 
tions, then began that extensive ex- 
change of products which we call 
commerce, and which has so modi- 
fied our modern civilization. There 
Was no commerce, as we understand 
it, before the discovery of America. 
The idle talk about the trade of the 
East and of India, is merely talk. 
The fancy cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
and Alexandria and Jerusalem, like 
our own western cities, mainly fancy 
work ; even the commercial cities 
of the middle ages, Venice, Genoa, 
&c., were utterly insignificant com- 
pared with the cities built up on the - 
commerce of modern times. Their 
commerce was an exchange of a few 
products, only to. be enjoyed by a 
limited class of kings and nobles, 
and a few rich men. They were 
diamonds, precious stones, fine lin- 
ens, rich essences, &c., only within 
the reach of a few favored or impor- 
tant people. 

The discovery of America, and the 
introduction of the negro, for the 
first time in history, opened really a 
new world, the cultivation and ex- 
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change of products in which not a 
mere fraction or handful of kings, 
and nobles were interested, but 
where masses, great, toiling, blind- 
ed multitudes, were benefited. The 
South of Europe, and shores of the 
Mediterranean, it is true, as well ‘as 
Asia, produced many things that we 
tall tropical products; but system- 
atized production, cotton, sugar, cof- 
fee, indigo, &c., were scarcely known, 
even by name, to the masses before 
the introduction of the negro into 
the New World, and that regular and 
wide-spread exchange of tropical 
products which, in the tout ensemble, 
makes up our modern commerce. 
The islands were all rapidly brought 
under cultivation, and the seaports, 
as well as those of the main land— 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince, Havana, 
Panama, Vera Cruz, New Orleans,&c. 
—the centres of civilization as well as 
of commerce, and the whole mighty 
tropical region became a paradise 
of progress and prosperity. The 
importation of negroes from Africa, 
after it fell into the hands of the 
Dutch and English, it is true, be- 
came greatly abused, not in the 
mere importation, for self-interest, 
of course, prompted the “traders” 
to take the utmost care of their 
passengers. The world has been so 
long persistently and stupidly im- 
posed on in respect to the imagi- 
nary horrors of the “slave trade,” 
that common sense and the nature 
of things have literally been turned 
out doors; but it must be that the 
importation of African negroes was 
less fatal to them than has been the 
voluntary migration ‘of Irishmen 
and Germans in these times. The 
poor, down-trodden and oppressed 
laborer of Europe escapes from the 
land of bondage, goes aboard a 
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shin at Liverpool, and, for a stipu- 
lited sum, the captain engages to 
find him on the passage, and land 
him in New York. It is bis inter- 
est, and that of the shipowners, to 
give him the poorest fare, and the 
smallest amount of food possible, 
and if he gets sick when half across 
the sea, why, of course half the ex- 
pense of transportation is saved; 


‘while, if he dies, if poor fare and 


bad treatment kill -him, the whole 
is clear profit. On the contrary, 
the negroes shipped in. Africa, if 
well cared for on the passage, bring 
the best prices, of course, when 
landing in Boston; thus it becomes 
the utmost interest possible in one 
case to treat them well, and in the 
other, to starve and abuse them; 
yet so perverse, and base, and ut- 
terly nonsensical has “opinion” 
been in this matter, that it is scarce- 
ly worth while to set it right. The 
only real wrong in the condition of 
the negro in the tropics was the 
outrage on the laws of reproduc- 
tion, and denial to him of offspring 
—a wrong never practiced in our 
own genial and humane system; 
but, even with this drawback, these 
islands were long the centres of 
American commerce, and thus gave 
a direction to modern. civili: ation 
that vastly modified, if it did not 
control it. But not only in the 
great tropical centres, the scarcity 
of labor forced ‘the negro into the 
temperate latitudes, and a time 
soon came when he became quite as 
necessary to the more northern 
climes as he was to the grcat cen- 
tral regions of this continent. 
Without the negro, the entire coun- 
try, south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, would at this moment be 
barren wastes, and prowled over by 
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wild animals and scarcely less wild 
aboriginals. 

This may seem a startling asser- 
tion, but it is true, absolutely and, 
indeed, necessarily true, that the 
vast regions lying below these great 
rivers would, without the negro, 
now be solitary wastes. <A few 
scattered settlements might have 
stretched themselves out in Upper 
Virginia, East Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, &c., but, we repeat, the country 
sonth of these rivers would at this 
moment be substantially barren 
wastes. It has required two or 
three generations of white men to 
render the country healthy and ha- 
bitable north of the Ohio, and 
whatever might. happen in the fu- 
- ture, it is certain at this time there 
would not be a single State south 
of that river. Without the negro 
labor to render it available, there, 
of course, would have been no pur- 
chase of Louisiana, no New Orleans, 
or Memphis, or Louisville, or St. 
Louis; indeed, it is probable, most 
probable, that the American flag 
would never have crossed the Mis- 
sissippi. Without the negro, of 
course, there would have been no 
Texas, and without Texas, of course, 
no war with Mexico, no acquisition 
of California, no gold, or four thou- 
sand miles of sea coast, or such a 
thing as an “ocean-bound repub- 
lic,” that even the opponents of an 
imaginary slavery boast of In 
truth and in fact, had there been no 
negroes brought to this country, no 
imaginary slavery, the best half of 
the great Republic would still be a 
solitude, and the Republic itself 
substantially confined to the coun- 
try east of the Alleghanies. But, 
worse than this, in all reasonable 
probability, there would have been 
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no republic at all, and we should at 
this moment be British provinces, 
about like those that now exist to 
the north of us. Why should it be 
otherwise, or why should we be in 
antagonism with the mother coun- 
try any more than Canada is now? 
Canada is loyal and harmonious 
with England, though she had some 
cause for antagonism, being a con- 
quest from France. What had 
we, or why should we go through 
a bloody and desolating war of 
seven years to cast off the rule of 
England? Why? It was because we 
had different principles that grew 
out of our condition, and that 
forced us into conflict with Eng- 
land. Our opinions are the result 
of surrounding circumstances. Brit- 
ish colonists came to Virginia, over- 
flowing with love and loyalty for 
the land and institutions of their 
forefathers, but their descendarts 
became the most earnest and un- 
compromising leaders of the rebel- 
lion, that finally broke out against 
that land and its institutions. Ne- 
groes had been introduced into Vir- 
ginia—a new, and hitherto un- 
known human element was added 
to human society, and that Dutch 
ship that sailed up the James, with 
a cargo of Africans, was freighte! 
with human destinies greater than 
was ever before united with any 
one event in the past history of 
mankind. Here was a distinction 
in society that men never saw or 
dreamed of before—a distinction of 
nature, fashioned and formed by 
the hand of the Almighty, and in 
its presence, who dared to cling to 
those petty human inventions that 
separated classes in the Old World? 
A Virginian might trace himself 
back to the Plantagenets, and an- 
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other be the descendant of a Lon- 
don convict, but what were these 
things of chance, or human inter- 
ference, when compared to the work 
of God, when manifest before them 
in the person of a negro? ‘Hu- 
man contrivance could make nobies 
and peasants, and kings and queens, 
but all the might, and genius, and 
powers of invention of human kind, 
‘combined together and working for 
millions of years, could not make 
one negro, : ' 
Here was a being, human, it is 
true, kut as widely and eternally 
different from themselves as the 
crow is from the eagle, so widely 
different, that they never could be 


united or be amalgamated with 


them, as all the varieties of their 
kind they had hitherto known, and 
with this tremendous fact staring 
them in the face, they saw how 
wrong and foolish, if'not, indeed, 
sinful, were those ¢lass distinctions 
in their own race, which ‘they 
brought from the Old World, and 
once cherished with such love and 
veneration. They, therefore, chang- 
ed their habits and opinions, and, 
instead of servile followers of Old 


World ideas, became a new people, in’ 


deadly and “irrepressible conflict” 
with the “Old Country.” Of course, 
this was true of all the colonies, 
but most impressively of Virginia. 
She had most negroes, and, there- 
fore, was most opposed to British- 
ism, and this holds good now, and 
always has—the State that has the 
largest negro element has been, and 
must be most Democratic, of course. 
It is equally true of individuals as 


well as of the masses. The man 


who sees clearest the natural dis- 
tinction of race, must also see clear- 
est the injustice and folly of dis- 
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tinctions of class in his own race. 
Or, in other words, he who most 
piously accepts the handy -work of 
God Almighty, as manifest in the 
negro, shrinks most with disgust 
and abhorrence from the human in- 
veutions of “Kings, lords and com- 
mons.” 

Thus it followed, in 1776, that we 
were brought into deadly conflict 
with England—a conflict, had there 
been no negro element in our 
midst, that could not have happen- 
ed, and, most likely, would not have 
happened for centuries to come. 
But, though we ‘threw off the for- 
eign dominion, the relics of mon- 
archism have troubled us ever since, 
and a perpetual struggle has gone 
on, openly or secretly. Monarch- 
ism, itis true, takes another form 
from that of the Old World, but 
none the less deadly. Instead of 
laws of primogeniture, titles, &c., 
it strives for class interests and 
class legislation—tariffs, banks, Pa- 
cific railroads, and, most deadly of 
all, public debts, through which it 
niortgages the bones, and muscles, 
and bodics and souls of the labor- 
ing millions. It has been. a long 
and desperate struggle from the 
first, or from the open and formal 
overthrow of monarchism, in 1776, 
but the rapid extension of our 
boundaries, and the equally rapid 
increase of the negro element, have 
saved us from the corrupting and 
dangerous iendencies of concen- 
trated capital in the North. The 
man who owns the “ service” of ne- 
groes, or & so-called slaveholder, is 
necessarily a Democrat—that is, he 
asks no class legislation for himself, 
and, representing labor, is, of course, 
its champion and defender, and the 
only and always reliable opponents 
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of class legislation havo always, 
therefore, been in the South. A 
.planter—Mr, Toombs, for instance 


—inherits twenty thousand dollars. 


in lands and the “service” of ne- 
groes, He raises cotton, rice, to- 
bacco, and, after using what he 
needs for the support of his family, 
desires to exchange tho surplus for 
silks, wines, &c., and, of course, is a 
free-trader. He asks nothing from 
government, only hands off, lessez 
faire, and, of course, opposes all 


class legislation equally with the. 


humblest laborer, for both alike are 
producers. Charles Sumner, too, 
for instance, inherits twenty thou- 
sand dollars; but, instead of lands 
and “service,” it is in bank stocks, 
manufacturing, &c. The first thing 
he does is to get up a tariff, then 
national banks and public debts, 
and all his profits are wrung from 
Mr. Toombs, from the farmer as 
well as planter—from labor every- 
where. So the thing works; but, 
though Massachusetts has laid all 
the States under contribution—the 
champions of Democracy, the Jef- 
fersons and Jacksons, the defenders 
of the people; in a word, the true 
and always reliable representatives 
of labor and: production—the so- 
called slaveholders of the South, 
have kept down class legislation, 
and, until 180, preserved | the 
American system, and upheld the 
liberties of the American people. 
As regards the welfare of the negro, 
it is inseparable and iudivisable 
with that of his master; but be- 
yond this, having increased from a 
half to four millions in less than a 
century, it must be, from the na- 
ture and necessity of things, the 
happiest and best condition that is 
possible to his race, 
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There is not room, nor does it 
come within the scope of this ar- 
ticle, to discuss the present “ situa- 
tion.” Weare in the midst of a 
social cataclyses, the most. tremen- 
dous ever witnessed in the world’s 
history, not even, excepting the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire by 
the, so-called northern, barbarians; 
but the nation will recover its sani- 
ty, and restore the American sys- 
tem “as it was” in 1860, or it mnst 
needs collapse into utter chaos, and 
fight itself right as best it may. 

In conclusion, the whole mighty 
subject, thus briefly and imperfectly 
discussed, may be summed up in 
the. following propositions, each of 
which, and all. of which, resting on 
@ final basis of fact, are not merely 
true, but may be demonstrated to 
the senses, as well as to the reason, 
of every rational mind in the land, 
as so absolutely and, indeed, un- 
avoidably true, that there cannot 
be any possibility of doubt in the 
premises: : 

First—There are only to condi- 
tions. possible to negro. existence— 
isolation and his own aptitudes, as 
in Africa, or subordination to the 
white man, as in America. 

Second—We cannot doubt but 
that the latter is the design of the 
Creator, for the negro increases 
most rapidly, and otherwise a hun- 
dred degrees, right in the heart. of 
this continent ‘as well as Africa, 
must needs remain barren wastes 
forever. +9 

Third—The four millions of ne- 
groes in our midst, in 1860, were 
not only the happiest and best off 
four millions of that race that ever 
lived upon the earth, but there was 
less suffering of any kind among 
them than among any similar num- 
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ber of human -creatures that ever 
existed since time began. 
Fourth—The introduction of the 
negro into America, and the culti- 
vation of tropical products, with the 
consequent exchange of these pro- 
ducts, has created the mighty com- 
merce of modern times, and brought 
comforts to the toiling multitudes 
of our own race rarely enjoyed by 
kings and nobles prior to such in- 
troduction of the negro element. 
Fifth—The presence of the ne- 
gro in our midst has not only en- 
abled us to open the vast region 
south of the Potomac and Ohio, 
but this natural distinction in hu- 
man society has taught us the 
wrong of artificial distinctions in 
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our own race, and made us all, in 
a sense, Democrats. 

Sixth—The planier, or so-called 
slaveholdcr, who owns the “ser- 
vice” of the negro, is of neccssity 
the ally of the producing classes, 
aud from Thomas Jefferson to Jef- 
ferson Davis, the always reliable de- 
fender of their rights. 

Seventh—Finally, the negro ele- 
ment, in its normal condition and 
natural relation to us, is the “cor- 
ner-stone of our republican edi- 
fice,” and the fundamental basis of 
American liberty, which otherwise 
can no more exist in these States 
than sight without eyes, or life in 
the individual is possible after the 
brains are knocked out. 





BREAD AND SACK. 


“O, monstrous!” exclaimed Prince 
Hal, on reading the papers found in 
the snoring Falstaff’s pocket ; “0, 
monstrous! but one-halfpenny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.” 

Now, I deem it hardly necessary 
to state that I am no Puritan. As 
I look out this morning on the 
mountains with the mist still linger- 
ing around them, a softening atmos- 
phere ; on the hills with their dark 
rows of corn, and fields half covered 
with unharvested yellow grain, the 
other half dotted with sheaves ready 
for the gardner ; as I look up into 
the blue ether, with here and there 
a mist-cloud slowly melting into it ; 
as these cross my vision, an occa- 


‘ 


sional bird winging its way through 
the air, and I hear the distant coo- 
ing of the dove ; I can’t take the 
view of some divines, and call this 
gloriously-lighted world a prison- 
house, and consider that our proper 
fare is prison fare—bread and water. 
No, I believe in bread and sack, figu- 
ratively, mind, for I ama tempe- 
rance man. I go in for enjoying 
this world, for taking good, long, 
free breaths of its intoxicating air, 
for whistling at our work, for swing- 
ing the scythe to a tune—all motion 
is rhythmical, as Herbert Spencer 
has demonstrated. I believe in let- 
ting the eye rest on the blossoms, 
without which the fruit would not 
be, until we not only learn, but feel, 
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what. God meant.by them. D pend 
upon it there never was. a blossom, 
though no germ was hidden in its 
depths, that was not of some use, 
and would not accomplish its fructi- 
fying mission, though its pollen 
must be borne far by the winds. Be 
sure that everything truly beautiful 
has its use, though you see no germ 
of usefulness down in the depths of 
its corolla. ‘“ Rien n’est beau que le 
vrai.” Let us encourage all that 
can beautify and enliven life ; it is 
not true that the “loud laugh be- 
speaks the vacant mind ;” there is 
ro more thorough fool than your 
solemn fool. 

Then let us take our bread and 
sack in due proportions. I can find 
it in my heart to pray with Falstaff’s 
fervor for those whose chief sin is 
“ sack and sugar ;” yet, I think there 
is danger of our having an igtolera- 
ble deal of sack set down to our ac- 
count, to one halfpenny-worth of 
bread. Mirth is good in its place ; 
laughter assists digestion, but then 
we need something to digest ; sack 
washes down the food, but will not 
supply its place. Amusements are 
well enough, shows and general 
trainings, but it will not do to neg- 
lect our harvests to witness them ; 
nor need we. Nature, morning 
after morning, lifts a curtain open- 
ing up to our view most magnificent 
scenery ; aud night after night the 
curtain falls, and she reveals to us a 
dome in which suns are hung as 
lights. Her most familiar scenes 
are ever presenting us with sur- 
prises. When she would cover 
earth from our view, she lets down 
upon it a pall of darkness ; when 
she would hide the sweet face of 
heaven, she flings over it a veil of 
light. And all these glorious sp.v- 


tacles, gotten up with infinite pains, 
with ages of labor, are free; ‘but 
how few, alas! has she furnished 
with eyes to see them. 

When despots deal out rations to 
the people, it is always one halfpen- 
ny-worth of bread to an intolerab!e 
deal of sack, or something worse. 
Tyrants ever endeavor to convert 
the hunger-cries into shouts of ap- 
plause of some gladiator ; to avert 
a bread mob by awakening loyalty 
with kingly pomp and gorgeous 
“trains attendan'.” 

The great want of us all is bread ; 
we each morning pray: “Give us 
this day our daily bread ;” we want 
food for the mind, food for the soul. 
The people need food for the mind, 
and are given windy stump speeches, 
and newspaper crudities. They need 
food for the soul, and are given 
cant, cant, cant, and have been given 
this, from the nasal whining of pre- 
destinarian discourses, boasting of 
a nineteenthly, dry enough, in all 
conseience, but not bread—on down 
to the pretty essay or political 
harangue of the modern pulpit— 
frothy enough, but not even sack. 
Of course there are exceptions to all 
this ; but I feel in a gloomy mood 
this morning, and look perhaps on 
the darkest side. 

We suffer from hunger. All the 
cries of agony that have ascended 
from humanity, all the wails and 
sobs that have vibrated the air, are 
but the utterance, the expression of 
hunger pains. From the time we 
cease to fill our infant stomachs 
with mother’s milk, our hearts are : 
hungry. Wemakemoney, we hoard 
or spend it ; we eat, drink, and can- 
not be merry, for we still are hungry. 
We read, think, cram our head with 
vain philosophizings, but still we are 
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hungry. We love, ah! how we love; 
but our hunger grows with what we 
feed on. Ol! tobe satisfied once, 
to be filled once, that ‘we might at 
least have a remembrance to rest 
upon. 

There must be something to sat- 


human soul is an awful vacuum, ‘a’ 
bottomless’ pit. There “must ‘bé”’ 


enough for us somewhere. ‘Yes, in 
my Father’s house there is “bread 
enough rnd to’ spare,” and I’ say 


' with the prodigal, “I will arise and 


go to my Father.” 





isfy one, there must be, or else each 
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Th my heart and soul I love thee, 
Sweetest life ! 


*Tis a truth the heavens above thee 
Keepeth rite, 


Every star that shimmereth nightly 
Down the sky, 

Tells me it would burn more brightly, 
Wert thou nigh! 


Every glittering orb that wingeth 
Down ‘its flight, 

Whispers that thy presenee bringoth 
Joy—delight ! 


Every star-beam that delighteth 
From on high 

One perpetual song inditeth— 
*“ You and I!” 


Every tiny drop that falleth 
Into rain, 

To my thirsty soul recalleth 
Thee again, 


~ Every drop that heaven distilleth 
Into dew, 
Some sweet flower-goblet filleth 
Up for:you! 


Every cloud, at morn and even, 
In the sky, 

Seems a part of thee and heaven 
Drifting by ! 








= 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae leading publishing firms are de- 
voting much of their attention to instruc- 
tion books in the various modern languages, 
Most of these are based upon one or other 
of the prevailing systems of teaching, but 
occasionally we have some innovator, who 
has discovered, or thinks he has, some new 
mode to the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue, and stands ready to show the pupil 
a shorter path to the destined goal, some- 
thing that in its character will approxi- 
mate to the much-talked-of ‘*royal road.” 
Of these last, Mr. Pendergast, in which he 
calls his ‘* Mastery Series,” is pertinacious 
in presenting his claims toa favorable con- 
sideration.* The author starts out with 
the notion that the object of acquiring a 
foreign language being that the learner 
may speak it with facility, he should first 
learn it as a spoken tongue. He uses the 
teacher merely to impart a correct pro- 
nunciation, the rest being a matter of 
memory. Nor will he allow the memory 


*. to be unduly taxed. A little is to be learn- 


ed at a time, and that thoroughly. He 
does not allow the student to acquire 
words, and from these construct sentences, 
but to obtain his sentences ready made. 
He assumes that in the acquisition of 
spoken languages the action of the intel- 
lect is mechanical—it is not an cffort of 
reason that is required, but memory. In 
support of this he points to the fact of the 
rapid acquisition of the tongue spoken 
around them by children when lett among 
foreigners ; and points to the fact that if 
to understand the grammar of a tongue be 
an absolute preliminary, the acquisition of 
language would be confined to 3 compara- 
tively small portion of mankind. On 
these and kindred facts, or through having 





* 1, Hand-book of the Mastery Serfes. By Thomas 
Pendergast.—2. The Mastery Series. French, By the 
same—3. The Mastery Series. German. By the 
same. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1l2mo., pp. 
22, 96, 98. 


observed them, the author builds his sys- 
tem. His process differs from that of the 
child who acquires a forei;n language by 
repetition and imitation, since while he 
gives the pupil an ordinary sentence to re- 
member, with all or nearly all its possible 
or probable variations, until he gets there- 
by a practical knowledge of idiomatic 
forms and a familiarity with the more use- 
ful forms of speech, he will not ‘allow his 
pupil to learn any other words than those 
in his lesson, nor any unconnected words 
or short sentences. If resolutely pursued, 
we think the mode thus devised would be 
admirable, and the progress of the pupil 
sufficiently rapid. The trouble is, that 
few will have the patience to wander 
through so many variations, nor the cour- 
age to reject the acquisition of unconnect- 
ed words that are thrust on them day by 
day, and which only overload and thus 
weaken the memory. The small hand- 
books, in which Mr.-Pencergast endeavors 
to expound his views and bring his system 
to practical test, are well worthy of the 
careful and unprejudiced examination of 
both pupils and teachers. They are wr.t- 
ten with clearness and force, and contain 
@ vast amount of valuable matter in a com- 
paratively small space. 

Apropos to the study of modern lan- 
guages, we have alittle book on a rather 
different system—a volume of sentences 
and phrasés—a kind of a hand-book of the 
conversation required by travelers.* This 
is got up by Mr. Fetridge—‘“ assisted by 
professors ‘of Heidelberg ‘University ””—at 
least so the title page informs us. It is 
very full and copious, is bound in flexible 
covers, is quite portable, and will be found 





* Warpers’ Phrase Book ; or, Hand-book of Travel 
Talk for Travelers and Schools. By W. Pembroke 
Fetridge. New York; Harper & Brothers, Post 4to, 


pp 89, 4 
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by those who have mastered the pronunci- 
ation of the French, German or It:lian, to 
be a useful pocket companion. It should 
be added that the answers are not given to 
the various questions, these being as 
usually found in phrase books, liable to 
mislead. The questions themselves are 
so framed that the answe's will be natu- 
rally either ‘‘ yes” or ‘*no,” and so like'y 
to be understood. 





Those who have read the ‘Elijah the 
Tishbite” of Krummacher, will be delighted 
to know that the David, Koenig von Israel,* 
his latest work, has been rendered into 
English under the supervision of the au- 
thor himself, who contributes a preface to 
the American edition. However fami-iar 
our readers may be wiih the career and 
character of the Royal Psalmist, the work 
of Krummacher will afford him a clearer 
idea of both. The translation is generally 
clever, though here and there may be found 
a. Teutonism, not so prominent ‘8s to be of- 
fensive, but rather seeming to be charac- 
teristic and piquant. The view taken by 
the German Divine of the acts and mo- 
tives of David, is one borne out by the 
sacred record, and the parallels drawn at 
various points are apt and unforced. The 
volume is one that will command the ap- 
proval of the Christian community. 


Some one has said that “the poet is 
born, not made.” We do not by any 
means agree with this. It is equally er- 
roneous with the position not taken by 
any one that the poet must be made, not 
born a bard. For the true poet must be 
both born with the natural qualifications 
for an art of which labor is to make him 
the master. John M. Dagnall, who after 
astounding the world by his ‘‘Daisy Swain,” 
had retired modestly trom view, now 
troubles the waters once more by another 
poem of stupendous design and extraordi- 
nary execution, rivaling in its facility of 
thythm the works of Whitman, and sur- 
passing in its use of a plain, honest ver- 
nacular the greatest product of the late 





* David, the King of Israel. A Portrait drawn from 
Bible History, and the Book of Psalms. By Frederick 
William Krummacher, D D. Translated under the ex- 
press sancticn of the author by the Rev..M. C. Eas- 
ton, M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12 mo., 
pp. 513, 


lamented Pop Emmons.* People who 
cannot appreciate extraordinary genius, 
may assert that ‘‘rap his sconce,” “foreign 
sneak,” ‘sneaking skulk,” and ‘shyster,” 
are not vey poetical terms to employ—in- 
deed, are not compatable with the ‘fine 
frenzy.” Great geniuses do great things, 
and are not bound by the rules laid down 
for the guidance of ordinary humanity. 
In his former production Mr. Dagnall used 
the term ‘‘pusillanimous puke,” and tie 
words we have quoted above are an im- 
provement on their predecessors. One 
thing may be justly sid of Mr. Dagnall’s 
poem—it is strictly original. It may be 
worshipped without any violation of the 
commandment. It is unlike aaything on 
earth, in sea or sky. Nothing like it was 
ever seen before, and, so long as it is our 
duty to read all new books sent to us, we 
sincerely hope nothing of a similar charac- 
ter may be seen again. 





Miss Braddon’s ‘‘Birds of Prey” was 
perhaps as cleverly written as any of her 
exciting and unhealthy novels. The se- 
quel to that work—‘‘Charlotte’s Inheri- 
tance ’—is superior to its predecessor, and 
has an interest of its own.t It has more 
character and less crime. Indeed, beyond 
a faint attempt at poisoning, very nicely 
frustrated, there is little taint on the story. 
Gustave Lenoble is a finely drawn gentle- 
man, and that he becomes happy himself 
and the cause of happiness in others, is 
gratifying to the reader. To enjoy the 
volume, it is not at all necessery to have 
read ‘‘Birds of Prey,” which, as we take 
it, is a. great comfort. / 





The world enjoys a bit of scandal, whether 
it be spoken or written ; and when it was 
announced that a mulatto dress-maker, 
who had made garments for divers well- 
known ladies, and among the rest for 
Mrs. Jefferson Davis and Mrs. Lincoln— 
we beg pardon of both these last for the, 
connection of their names—the world 
chuckled with delight, while it held up its. 





* The Mexican ; or Love and Land. Founded on the 
Invasion of Maximilian. By John M. Dagnall, au- 
thor of Daisy Swain. New York: American News 
Company. 18mo., pp. 228. 

+ Charlotte’s Inheritance. A Novel. By M. E. 
Braddon, New-York: Harper & Brothers, Imp. 
8v0., pp. 145. 
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hands in horror at the indiscreet breach of 
confidence which was to be committed. 
However sharply the moral dailies, who 
never betray copfidence ani never peer 
into the affairs of others, may censure 
such a work, there is no doubt that it will 
sell—and all the more readily on account 
of the assaults.* Of this the publishers are 
doubtless aware. Setting aside the morali- 
ty or decency of the matter, they were 
acute enough in undertaking the literary 
speculation. 

The author, or whoever translated the 
manuscript into English, seems to be 
aware that a deience is needed, since he, or 
she, apologizes in the preface tor the use 
made of Mrs. Lincoln’s private letters, and 
the manner in which the conversation at 
the White House is exposed. He asserts 
that ‘“‘Mrs. Lincoln, by her own acts, 
forced herselt into notoriety,” which is 
true, and ‘pity ’tis, ’tis true.” He says 
that ‘‘she stepped beyond the formal lines 
which hedge about a private life, and in- 
vited public criticism”—that ‘‘the people 
have judged her harshly,” and that they 
‘knew nothing of the secret history of her 
transactions, therefore they judged her by 
what was thrown to the surface. If,” con- 
tinues the author, speaking through the 
lips of Elizabeth Keckley, dressmaker, ‘* I 
have betrayed confidence in anything I 
have published, it has been to place Mrs. 
Lincoln in a better light before the world.” 
But this is not the motive pure and simple, 
The K:ckleyan reputation must be vindi- 
cated, ‘My own character,” quoth Ma- 
dame la Modiste, ‘‘as well as the character 
of Mrs. Lincoln, is at stake, since I have 
been intimately associated with that lady in 
the most eventful period of her life. I 
have been her confidante, and if evil charges 
are laid at her door, they must also be laid at 
mine, since I have been a party to all her 
movements.” And if the letters from Mrs. 
Lincoln, which are printed in the volume 
be genuine, the boast of the garrulous 
dressmaker is we!l founded, and the wife 
of a President did not disdain to use the 
most affectionate terms of en:iearment to a 
menial, who has shown her gratitude for 





* Behind the Scenes. By Elizabeth Keckley, former- 
ly a Slave, buc more recently Modiste, and Friend to 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln ; or, Thirty Years a Slave, and 
Four Years in the White House. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 37L. 
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the condescension by holding up her friend 
and benefactress to the contempt of the 
wise and the ridicule of fools. 

Outside of its censurable relations of 
private affairs, the book. has unquestiona- 

le interest. The passages in regard to 
Mr. and Mrs; Davis contain some points of 
value, and the squabbles between Mr. Lin- 
coln and his wife show that the ex-Presi- 
dent had domestic as well as political 
troubles to mar his happiness.“ The opin- 
ions of Mrs. Lincoln upon Chase, Seward, 
Johnson, M'Clellan and Grant are doubt- 
less genuine, though by no. means flatter- 
ing to the parties who passed under her 
review. Whether Chase would be a traitor 
if it would pay, Seward a ‘‘bypocrite,” 
Johnson ‘‘a demagogue,” MClellan ‘a 
humbug,” and Grant ‘‘a butcher,” are 
questions to be left to the judgment of the 
world, but it may interest those who take 
the affirmative to learn that Mrs. Lincoln, 
with many opportunities for observation, 
teok their view of things. We give the 
passage in which these opinions occur : 


“One morning I went to the White 
House earlier — usual. Mr. Lincoln 
was sitting in a chair, reading a paper, 
stroking with one hand the head ot Tetle 
Tad. [ was basting a dress for Mrs. Lin- 
coln. A servant entered; and handed the 
President a letter just brought by a mes- 
senger. He broke the seal, and when he 
had read the contents his wife asked : 

*¢ «Who is the letter from, father ?’ 

*« ‘Seward ; { must go over and see him 


to-day. 

*«*Seward! I wish you had nothing to 
do with that man. He cannot be trusted.’ 

***You say the same of Chase. If I 
listened to you, I should soon be without 
a Cabinet.’ 

***Better be without it than to confide 
in some of the men that you do. Seward 
is worse e has no prin- 
ciple.’ 

‘* ‘Mother, you are mistaken ; your pre- 
judices are so violent that you do not stop 
to reason. ward is an able man, and 
+ country as well as myself can trust 

im.” 

‘** Father, you are too honest for this 
world! You ought to have been born a 
saint. You will generally find it a safe 
rule to distrust a disappointed, ambitious 
politician. It makes me mad to see you 
sit still and let that hypocrite, Seward, 
twine you around his finger as if you wera 
a skein of thread.’ 

*«<«Tt is useless to argue the question, 
mother. You cannot change my opinion. 
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*¢Mrs. Lincoln prided herself upon her 
ability to read character. She was shrewd 
and far-seeing, and had no patience with 
o frank, confiding nature of the Presi- 

ent... 

‘When Andrew Johnson was‘ urged for 
Military Governor of Tennessee, Mrs. Lin- 
coln bitterly opposed the appointment. 

««* He is a demagogue,’ she said, almost 
fiercely, ‘and if you place him in power, 
Mr. Lincoln, mark my words, you will rue 
it some day.’ 

“General McC'ellan, when made Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was the idol of the ‘sol- 
diers, and never was @ general more uni- 
versally popular. ‘He is a, humbug,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Lincoln one day in my pres- 


ence. 

‘**What makes you think so, mother? 
good-naturedly inquired the President. 

*«t Because he talks so much and does 
s0 little. It I had the power I would very 
soon take off his head, and put some ener- 
getic man in his place,’ 

««¢But I regard McClellan as ‘a patriot 
and an able soldier. He has been much 
embarrassed. The troops are raw, and the 
subordinate officers inclined to. be rebel- 
lious.. There are too many politicians in 
the army with shoulder-straps. McClellan 
is young and popular, and they are jealous 
of him. They will kill him off if they 
can.’ 

«¢*MoClellan can make plenty. of excuse 
for himself, therefore he needs no advocate 
in you. If he would only do something, 
and not promise so much, I might learn to 
have a little faith in him. I you he is 
a humbug. and you will have to find some 
man to take his place. that is, if you wish 
to conquer the South.’ 

‘*Mrs. Lincoln could not tolerate. Gen- 
eral Grant. ‘He is a butcher,’ she would 
often’say, ‘and is not fit to be at the head 
of an army.’ 

***But he has been very successful in 
the field,’ argued the President. 

**« Yes, he generally manages to claim a 
victory! H+ loses two men to the enemy’s 
one. He: has no management, no syed 
for life. If the war should continue four 
years longer,..and he. should remain in 
power, he would depopulate the North. I 
could fight an army as well myseif. Ac- 
cording to his tactics, there is nothing un- 
der the heavens to do but to march a new 
line! of men up to the front, of the rebel 
breastworks. to be shot down as fast as 
they take their position, and keep march- 
ing until the enemy grows tired of the 
siaughter. . Grant, I repeat, is an obsti- 
nate fool aud a butcher. i 

«+Woll, mother, supposing that we 


give you command of thoarmy. No doubt 
you would do much better than any gen- 
eral that has been tried.’ There’ was a 


twinkle in the eyes, and’a ring of irony in 


the voice.” 


Mrs. Keckley’s views of slavery are thos> 
of & woman, who had herself been a slave, 
and we question whether they wiil gain her 
much popularity with the Abolitionists, or 
with the people ‘of her own ‘color in’ the 
North. Her picture of her interview with 
members of her old master’s family is ad- 
mirable, and the description of the ‘visit 
to Rude’s Hill confers credit on the pow- 
ers of the real author of the book: ‘The 
letters from Mrs. Meem ani Miss Garland 
are characteristic of their wri:ers, and 
show the thoroughly kind feelings -enter- 
tained by southern ladies of refinement 
and good blood toward their old family 
servants. We may blush for the want of 
delicacy which ‘caused the publication of 
the letters themselves, but the friends of 
the estimable writers have no cause to 
blush for the ladies who are thus unwil- 
lingly dragged before the public. Yet Mrs. 
Keckley is apparently both fond of her 
former mistresses and proud of their affec- 
tion, apologizing for publishing their let- 
ters as ‘‘showing the goodness of their 
hearts and the frankness of their natures.” 
They will not suffer in the estimation of 
any whose good opinion is worth having. 
As for the repute in which the dressmaker 
may be held, that is a matter of no mo- 
ment, 

The letters in the ‘appendix give a fair 
idea of the character of Mrs. Lincoln. 
They show her to be a vacillating, unset- 
tled and weak woman, with no distinct no- 
tions about the proprieties of life, and with 
@ disposition to regard the greater number 
of those who aided in elevating her hus- 
band to power as unprincipled knave:. In 
this last particular she shows herself ‘not to 
be devoid of judgment, or rather to’ have 
profited by the.experience of years. These 
letters.will not take rank in history along- 
side those of M:dame de Stael, but they 
would add piquancy to the ‘Curious Let- 
ter Writer,’’ and they fitly conclude ‘a vol- 
ume which may be considered one of the 
most singular productions of the time, 


[June, 1868.] 

















—The Tribune, in a leading editorial, re- 
fers to President Johnson's low origin, 
and says that, “‘in his own right, he pos- 
sesses no authority whatever.” Pray, tell 
us who has any authority, “in his own 
right?” In this country no citizen pos- 
sesses any authority except such as is con- 
ferred upon him by the people, through 
the Constitution. The Tribune also says 
ot tle President, ‘‘He is not the Govern- 
ment, but a simple functionary in its ad- 
ministration.” . For saying precisely that 
of Lincoln, we were, five years, ago, fol- 
lowed through the streets by screaming 
thousands o: fiendish, devilish-looking 
‘* Republicans,” threatening all manner of 
tortures and death, For saying no more 
than that, the Tribune raved at us like 
@ bedlamite,. and provost-marshals, and 
“government” detectives, and spies dog- 
ged our path both day and night... For 
more than two years, we tasted, after this 
fashion, the sweets of the ‘‘best.govern- 
ment. the world ever saw.”.. For saying 
just that of Lincoln; we were eight times 
threatened with hanging to the lamp-post, 
in front of the | Tribune office, by. the 
‘friends, of civil and religious liberty,” 
who gathered. before. that ark of covenant 
with negroes, for the purpose of feasting 
on the daily bulletin of slaughter. But 
now even the Tribune has progressed so far 
as to say that the President is not, the 
‘*government.’’.. It now thinks Congr ss 
is the ‘‘ government,” which isa mistake 
even greater than to call the President the 
government, The President, Congress and 


the Supreme Court, each acting within. 


their own constitutional limits, make. the 
Federal Government, 


—A talented lady, of Virginia, writes: 
“TI would like very much to hear your 
lectures on ‘‘ The Races of Men.” Ihave 


read but one book pointing to this subject, 
Professor Wilson's Vestiges, Did you 
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ever read. it? He believes in progressive 
creation—a liberal, ingenious system, ai- 
lowing different races of men to branch 
from’ different beasts. The races before 
Adam, and contemporary with him, have 
floundered through the mud of countless 
ages, and mounted different strata, accord- 
ing to the strength :of the back-bone. Do 
you feel akin to the sea serpent?” The 
lady gives an excellent picture of ‘‘The 
Vestiges of Creation” theory of the origin 
of man,- which has turned the heads of 
thousands, including many clergymen, but 
which is nevertheless utterly baseless. 
Nothing can surpass the tenacity with 
which nature sticks to her types. So im- 
mutable is the law of permanence, that 
even the attempt to change the type of a 
creature by crossing, or mingling different 
species, fails through the sterijiry of such 
mixed progeny after a few generations. 
This absurd system involves the necessity 
of a change: of the. physiological laws of 
being at we know not how many undis- 
covered points, in the bowels of indefinite 
time. It is in opposition to all ‘we know 
of living nature. Nor isthe theory that 
all the different races of men sprung from 
one original pair less absurd and pantheis- 
tic. The theory that different races of 
men were originally created in d fferent 
zones, together with the different species 
of the lower animal kingdom, is the only 
one that is in harmony with the laws ot 
universal nature, or reconcilable with the 
Word. of .God. . .We profess to demonstrate 
this in our lectures op ‘The Races of 
Men.”’ 


—We notice that some amiable but de- 
Iuded sisters of the church are to have a 
fair in Boston, to raise funds to send mis- 
sionaries among ths Apache Indians of our 
southern frontier. Is it possible that this 
nonsense of attempting to civilize and 
Christianize the Indians, is not yet done 
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with? If his‘ory proves anything, it is, 
that nowhere on the face of the earth have 
the wild or barbarous races ever been 
civilized. All our efforts to civilize the 
Indians have resulted in nothing better than 
their extermination. By the politeness of 
a lady in New Haven, we are permitted to 
make the following extract from a private 
letter, written by one of.our government 
officers in Arizona territory : 


**So you ree that the reservation m 
for Apaches is a grand humbug, and that 
a'l the money expended in feeding them at 
those places, and ex: ecting to ey 
out of them in compensation, or that they 
can be made self-sustaining, is sheer non- 
sense. At one time in New Mexico on the 
reservation, there were six thousand Nava- 
jos and four hundred and fifty Apaches; for 
nearly one whole year all was well. Now 
there is but one old squaw left of the 
Apaches, and this, tod, after the govern- 
ment had labored over the brutes for up- 
wards of two years. One officer informed 
me that he had thrown away nearly one 
year of his life in attempting to tame and 
civilize them. Brutes they are, and God 
intended they should remain so, for some 
good purpose. They are the Ishmaelites 
of America; their hand is against every 
man’s hand, and ev man’s hand is 
against them, and so it will be and must 
be until they are exterminated. The 
white man and Indian can never agree, and 
one or the other must inevitably give way. 
The laws of nature so decide it, and why 
should we attempt impossibilities ?” 


But we have no doubt that the author of 
these severe words is as tender on the ne- 
gro as he is hard on the Indian, although 
the Indian is a much higher race than the 
negro. No ccmmunity of negroes was 
ever yet brought or kept within the pale 
of civilization, except when incorporated 
as a subgen into the families of a superior 
race. He is as incapable of a self-sustain- 
ing civilization as the African tiger is of 
domestication. 

—Dr. G. Swan, of Gouveneur, St. Law- 
rence county, New York, we see reported 
in the papers as having discovered a pro- 
cess by which he is enabled to effect 
the most astonishing cures of inveterate 
chronic diseases which have hitherto de- 
fied the utmost skill of the medical pro- 
fession. The blind are made to see, the 
halt, the rheumatic, the bed-ridden, and 
the victims of all sorts of ‘incurable” 
maladies are made to walk. Dr. Swan isa 


regular physician and surgeon of great 
practice and established skill, a fact which 
protects his new pretensions to a great ex- 
tent from the charge of ‘humbu ;”—a 
charge which is easily made, and has ofien 
been made, against men of the greate-t 
learning and skill in the science of heal- 
ing. Indeed, all the greatest discoveries in 
that art at first had to rest under the impu- 
tation of humbug. It is a cheap way which 
professional ignorance, and prejudice, and 

bigotry has of answering what it can nei- 
ther comprehend nor refute. We have for 

a long time been of the opinion that what 

may be denominated vital electrici'y would 

yet take the highest rank in the healing 

art; and we, therefore, rejoice to see a 

gentleman of Dr. Swan’s lcarning and high 

standing in the medical profession devot- 

ing his study to this most important sub- 
ject. 

—One of Thad. Stevens's late Congres- 
sional utterances is the following: ‘We 
are not now merely expounding a govern- 
ment; we are building one. We are making 
a nation. We ure correcting the injustice, 
the errors, the follies which were heaped 
upon other times by necessity.” This is a 
bold confession of the revolutionary busi- 
ne:s they are carrying on. They are not 
“expounding,” but ** building government.” 
They admit that they are erecting a new 
system. They are ‘correcting the injus- 
tice, the errors and follies” of Washington, 
and Hancock, and Jefferson. Thad. Ste- 
vens and Ben. Wade are doing this. They 
are ‘‘correcting the follies’ of Washing- 
ton! How can the thunderbolts of the 
Almighty rest in the heavens when such 
infernal impudence stalks on the earth? 
And-what must be the verdict of history 
upon the character of a generation which 
permits a faction of the greatest criminals 
the world ever saw to tear down a govern- 
ment built for white men, ard put one for 
negroes upon its ruin? 


*¢Councit Buurrs, Iowa, March, 1868. 

“©, C. Burr—Sm—The Mormons, or 
those who have been such, who did not 
follow the lic ntious Brigham to ‘Zion’— 
i. e., Salt Lake, a number of whom have 
in their possession a book entitled, ‘‘ The 
Book of Jasher,” which preface claims to 
have been found among some of the old 
catacombs cf Jerusalem. ‘‘Jasher” was 

iven to the American public in 1839 by 
iL M. Noah, New York. ‘Lhe book ‘has 
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three prefaces—the translator’s preface, 
Hebrew preface, and printer's preface. 
Mr. Noah says, ‘Several forgeries have 
appeared—one in 1730, published in Eng- 
land, professing to be a translation from a 
Hebrew transiation from a work of that 
name, found in Persia, by Aleuin.” Mr. 
Noah says further: ‘In the same work of 
Dr. Harne reference is made to the Book 
of Jasher, written in Rabinical Hebrew, 
said to have been discovered in Jerusalem 
at its capture, under Titus, and printed in 
Venice in 1613." The writerof this would 
like to know if you ever saw the book here 
alluded to, and if there is any credit given 
to its authenticity by learned men. 
*« Yours. respectfully, -4 








We have seen Major Noah’s translation. 
There is another book of the same charac- 
ter, en:itled the ‘‘ Book of Enoch,” truns- 
lated from an Ethiopic manuscript by Pro- 
fessor Iawrence, of Cambridge, Englund. 
We will, however, state that Ethiopic, nei- 
ther in ancient or modern days, means a 
land of negroes. No learned author has 
ever referred to them as such. The 
Ethiopians were of the same race as the 
Egyptians, and were so painted on all the 
monumental walls of Egyptian and Mosaic 
antiquity. The book referred to by our 
correspondent is not denied by bibliolo- 
gists to be what is claimed for it in the 
preface by the American translator. A ull 
description of t.e work, together with all 
the apocriphal writers, both sacred and 
profane, will be found in a work entitled 
* Bibliothica Greeca, et Latina.” 


—We recently had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a political speech from M. M. Pome- 
roy, Esq., ‘* Brick.” of the La Crosse Demo- 
crat. We have before spoken of this gen- 
tleman’s power as a correct and forcibie 
thinker as well as able and witty writer, 
but we had never heard him on the stump. 
As a speaker, he possesses many of the 
finest qualities of a political orator. While 
he is sufficiently impassioned, he is de- 
liberate, argumentative, logical and witty. 
Even the bitterest type of Mongrels listen 
to him with attention and respect—with a 
thousand times more respect than they do 
to those dish-water orators, who pride 
themselves on being ‘‘conservative,” in 
contra-distinction from positive Democrats. 
Mr. Pomeroy is a very effective and useful 
man u_on the stump. In the first place, 
his n.me draws large crowds to see him, 
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and he manages an audience with remark- 
able skill, keeping them in perpetual good 
humor, by his wit, and thereby holding 
their attention close to his skillful and un- 
answerable arguments. His personal ad- 
dress is always dign.fied, refined and gen- 
tlemanly, and is, in all respects, as far as 
can possibly be conceived from that rough 
sort of style which his enemies delight to 
paint him in. In a word, heis in manners 
a gentleman—as far above the best of the 
Republican orators as ‘‘Hypevian is toa 
Satyr.” Such a man is “ Brick Pomeroy,” 
who is the object of all Mongrel slang and 
falsehood in the United States. 


—At the time this number of Taz Otp 
Gwuarp is going to press, the impeachment 
trial is still going on. There is, however, 
nothing leit of the ‘‘Managers” but their 
malice and violence. We doubt if, in the 
history of partisan crime, such an exhibi- 
tion has ever been made before. Butler 
has come out with a more ragged charac- 
ter than he went in with, if that thing is 
possible. He has proved himself as much 
of a bully as he is coward and thief. The 
whole Board of ‘‘Managers” has put itself 
on trial before the country for the worst 
set of liars, malcontents, traducers, and 
sneaks the world evcr saw. If their ability 
were equal to their vice, they would bea 
dangerous set of men. But itis not. With 
the exception of ‘Old Thad.,” there is 
not a man among them who has any more 
than ordinary ability, and even he is far 
from being a man of great intellect. He 
is great only, like Satan, in the intensity 
and fury of his malice. Mr. Johnson’s de- 
fence has been conducted with remarkable 
ability and judgment. LEvarts and Groes- 
beck, especially, have established a repu- 
tation which will extend over Europe, and 
pass into American history, as among the 
greatest legal minds of this generation. 
Their arguments will be studied as models 
of forensic skill and power. 


—We hear of a “‘movement” to be made 
for the nomination of John A. Dix at the 
Democratic Convention. If the true old 
Democracy were absolutely forbidden to 
vote for some out-and-out Mongrel who 
commands respect for the consistency of 
his political abominations, some few of 
them might possibly so far forget self- 
respect as to vote for John A. Dix, who 
has, if possible, a worse record for hu. 
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manity than Butler the Beast. His ad- 
min.stration of the bastiles, under Lin- 
coln, was more pitiless, merciless, and in- 
human than that of Butler. Butler could 
be moved to pity by woman’s tears, when 
there were no spoons in the way, but Dix 
could not plead kleptomania, or madness 
for stealing, as an excuse for his inhu- 
manities. He was cruel from a cold, iron, 
Puritan heart, which beats only like a hy- 
draulic machine in his dungeon bosom. 
When the Democratic party nominates 
John A. Dix for any office but that of 
keeper to the ferry-house of Charon, on 
the River Styx, there will be such an up- 
heaving of indignation in the breast of 


every true Democrat as will make the de- . 


bauched Convention which dares to nomi- 
nate him hide its head for shame. But to 
think of such a man’s nomination by the 


Democratic party is too much of an insult . 


to be tor a moment entertained, John A. 
Dix will never be President by Democratic 
vou He has had his ‘‘ good time” dur- 
ing the bastile days, and now, lke. that 
other rich rascal, Dives, he must be tor- 
mented. 


—We wish to preserve the following let- 


ter, written by Mr. Lincoln, November 21,’ 
1863, in reply to an intimation that Lou- 


isiana might be reconstructed by electing 
northern men as members of Congress: 


(June, 1868.] 


‘(Dean Sm—Dr. Kennedy, bearer. of 
this, has some apprehension that Federal 
Offivers, not citizens of Louisi.aa, may be 
set up as candidates for Congress in that 
State. In my view, there could be no pos- 
sibie object in such an election. We do 
not particuiarly need members of Congress 
from those States to enable us to get along 
with legislataon here. What we do want is 
conclusive evidence that respectable citi- 
zens of Louisiana are willing to be mem- 
bers of Congress, and to sweir support to 
the Constitution, and that otuer respecta- 
ble citizens there are willing to vote for 
them and send them. To send a parcel of 
northern men here as_ representatives, 
elected, a& would be understood (and, per- 
haps, really so), at the point of the bay- 
not, would be disgraceful and outrageous; 
and, were I a member of Congress here, I 
would vcte against admitting any such 
man to a seat. 


If Lincoln were alive at the present time, 
and held the same sentiments still, he 
would surely be impeached for opposing 
the reconstruction plan of Congress; but, 
if Lincoln had lived, he would probably 
have changed as Congress has, fur, with 
the exception of Old Thad., no member of 
Congress at that time had any such infer- 
nal scheme or plot as the present plan of 
the Rump. The body has sunken ‘o its 
present degradation by degrees, as » man 
sinks down in drunkenness, until he ends 


with delirium tremens. 
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Was awarded te the representative of the 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES 


At the Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867, 
Thus attesting their great superiority over all other Sewing Machines. 





| The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company hold Royal Ap- 
| pointments from the EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, the QUEEN OF 
SPAIN and the EMPEROR OF BRAZIL; and their machines have 
been furnished by special command to the EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
| the EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, the QUEEN OF ENGLAND and the QUEEN 


| OF BAVARIA. 








g@ The Highest Premiums at all the fairs and exhibitions of the United States 
and Europe have been awarded the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, and the work 
done by them, wherever exhibited in competition. / 

















Salesrooms, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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C. CHAUNCEY BURR, Editor. 





In offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tur Ou1p Guarp, the 
editor and publishers feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed. Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the prineiples 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
crease the cost of publication, but no additional price will be charged subscribers, or 
- news agents. We have also had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
‘thrilling popular historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 
, History of the Fall of the Italian Statesysmder the horrible rule of Cesar Borgia, Duke 
” of V fino, written by Monrevexne, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 

any novel to be brought before the American public during the year 1868. 
Besides a thrilling love-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon mankind. This 
great novel is most appropriately brought out in this country at the present time, and 
cannot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of Tue Orp Guarp, whith will, it is believed, render it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecessors. 
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